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READING SHAKSPEARE. 
BY T. MILLER. 

Far in @ wood’s sad aolitary gloom, 

Two maidens sat beneath an aged tree, 
In leafy summer's sweet expanding bloom : 

A brook rolled by in mournful minstrelsy, 
Bordered with sweetest flowers, and mosses curled ;— 
There they communed with him whose fame yet fills the world. 


And as the stream stole murmuringly along, 
Their kindred fancies with its wusic rose ; 
And their ears caught Ophelia's dying song, 
Down the deep waters sinking to a close ; 
A pensive willow, drooping from the land, 
Lower appeared to bend, grasped by her pale thin hand. 


And huge fantastic trunks, gnarled, old, and grey, 
Assumed the heath-hag forms in that dim scene; 
The olending boughs, the while, shut out the day, 
And formed a cave, where lips of vivid green--- 
Such seemed the leaves—were muttering mystic tones ; 
The pebbled brook, too, mocked the cauldron’s bubbling groans. 


And fairy visions floated gently by,— 
A merry train, that haunted greenwood dells ; 
Or, as they willed it, swept through earth and sky; 
Or made their homes within the wil! flower bells ; 
Or down the silvery star-beams loved to glide ; 
Or on the moonlight waves in water lilies ride. 


And giant shadows passed in long array, 
The mighty phaniome of athousand years ;— 
Spirits that filled the globe with sore dismay, 
And deluged cities deep in blood anc tears : 
Egypt and Troy, and scenes of early ages, 
That will outlive all time in his immortal! pages. 


Battles and banners swept before their eyes, 

And many a sceptered king and stately queen ; 
Sorrow, and care, and tears, and heavy sighs, 

Beneath the imperial purple robes were seen ; 
And lovely nymphs, with gems and roses crowned, 
To dulcet music moved, in many a mazy round. 
And mask, and revel glided through the wood, 

And slow processions stole along the glades ; 
And the tal! towers that bent across the flood 

Were changed to waving plumes and gleaming blades ; 
And shout, and drum, and trumpet’s fearful clang, 
Rent the still air, and through the echuing forest rang. 


Shakspeare unlocked man’s heart, laid bare a world, 
Distilled its crimes and beauties, and then flew 
To his own mighty mind, and from it hurled 
A new creation: forms that never grew 
Beneath a mother’s eye, before him moved, 
And, as he chose, they lived, and wept, and laughed, and loved. 


‘THE POET’S HOME. 


It is not where Italian skies 
Spread their blue dome o’er land and wave, 
Not where fresh dwellings proudly rise 
O’'er fallen Pompeii’s grave ; 
Yet many a lovely spot around 
Invites the wauderer's steps to roam ; 
And bee and bird, with murmuring sound, 
Float o’er the Poet's home. 


It is not in Chamouni's vale, 
Whe e rifted pines swing in the blast ; 
And Alpine shepherds tell their tale 
Of Avalanches past ; 
No mountains raise their summits high, 
Beside the spot we hold so dear : 
Yet the free breeze comes rushing by, 
And heath-clad hills are near. 


The heath clad hills! more beautiful, 
Because their paths have often been 
The resting-place of him, our Bard ; 
And many a dell between, 
Where flowers their fragrant leaves enwreath, 
Aud moss an lichens deck the sod! 
Hath heard the Poet humbly breathe 
His prayer to Nature's God ! 


What recks he of the marble floor, 
Or radiance of the gay saloon ? 
That little nook beside the door, 
Where he can watch the moon, 
And view the radiant stars on high, 
All shining o'er his lowly home, 
Is dearer to the Poet s eve 
Than earthly monarch’s dome ! 


Ah, though his thrilling voice is stern, 
To rouse th‘ oppressed and slumbering crowd, 
Though thoughts within his bosom burn 
Of vengeance "gainst the proud ; 
Go, mark, around his glad fireside, 
_ Youth's blooming cheek and childhood fair ; 
Nor deem kind Heaven hath denied 
Love's dearest blessing there ! 





ILLUSIONS OF FANCY. 


There exist in the world a certain set of sober-minded beings, who profess it 
&s their opinion, that those thoughts which proceed from illusion or fancy ought 
to be banished from our minds, that time is foolishly and unprofitably consumed 
in thinking of impossibilities. They distike or despise poetry, as it is frequently 
composed of fictions, and represents things which are not inthe ordinary course 
of nature. 


_ Some of those who profess to admire nothing but reality or a representation of 


it, carry their prejudices to a ludicrous extent. I once heard of a City dame 
Who admired a staring likeness of the Lady Mayoress more than the finest com 
os of Raphael. ‘We are not interes'ed.” she ob-erved, “in look ng a 
eatures which we know never existed, ina group of ideal personages ; but there 


8 an evident reality ia the delineation of her Ladyship; we see something re 
*embling what is frequently before our eyes, and we are therefore pieased with 
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it.” These people will study with unwearied patience the incontrovertible fic- 
tions of the Faery Queen ; in short, matter-of-fact is their idol,—fiction, romance, 
or poetry, the objects of their scorn. 

A fanciful disposition of mind may be disadvantageous ; but it may be doubt- 
ed whether we should not be, as it were, wearied by the continual succession of 
realities, were it net for the occasional relief of fancy or illusion, whose ideal 
pleasures are at all times at hand to assist us when we are overcome with the 
real cares of life. By these illusions I mean those incoherent ideas of future 
happiness or greatness which frequently occur to every one, and if I mistake not, 
even to those who profess to despise the workings of imagination ;—ideas which, 
on reasoning, we might feel could not be realised without some most material 
change in eurselves and circumstances,—a sort of waking dreams, commonly 
designated by the name of castles in the air. 

These freaks of fancy prevail in a less or greater degree in every one, from 
the madman in whom they are strongest, down to the idiot ia whom their influ- 
ence is hardly perceptible. Inthe madman they have overcome his intellect and 
entirely blinded his re ing faculties, so that he fancies he has lost his head, 
and runs about in search of it, or that he is transformed into a tea-pot, and is 
afraid of being broken. Next to him comes the poet ; he seems to be the boun- 
dary which limits sanity ; beyond him is madness ; for small is the barrier which 
divides insanity from inspiration. His imagination is more vivid than that of 
other men, but it has not quite overcome his reason. After these follow the ge- 
neral mase of mankind, who are all, in their several stations, subject to these 
walking dreams 

What would become of the lover if he were denied some ts in which 
he might picture to himself a sort of acmé of happiness, which, upon reflection, 
he would feel was unattainablet Where would be the happy hours of a young 
author, if he were not led on by his fancy to dreams of imaginary second edi- 
tions, which, on a return to his senses, and a perusal of the productions of his 
pen, would quickly vanish into air? How wretched would be the solitary hours 
to a younger son of a remote branch, if he were denied the pleasing occupation 
of picturing to himself the pleasure he would feel in possessing the wealth and 
rank of a distinguished nobleman, should he, by the extinction of only fourteen 
awkwardly intervening heirs, arrive at the summit of his hopes! The petty 
clerk of an office, ceasing awhile from the toil and drudgery of his desk, re- 








OFFICE, AMERICAN HOTEL 
BARCLAY STREET. 





“ You have always done your duty, and | am pleased to indulge you; bet let 
me advise you to avoid getting your grog aboard, and to keep clear of the Jews. 
The sbip has to undergo more repairs than were expected, and, therefore, you 
may go for amonth ; but on this day month be on board, or look out.” 


each, carrying his kit in a bundle, with their pockets full of pay and prizé-money, 


shore-boat, thanked the first-lieutenant, who stood smiling near, and were soon on 
their way to Gosport. 


‘*A month,” muttered Ned Blake; “why, it won’t never end. He’s a good ° 


officer our leeftenant, and knows his own daty, and when a man does his ; and 
so he lets us run as they turns young colts out to grass.”” 

** Let’s see,” observed Bill George, “‘to-day’s Thursday, an’t it, and most four 
bells! Will you, Ned, keep count, or shall | have the log? ‘The fourth Thurs- 
day from this blessed day we must be aboard.” 

Both tried to make something of the day of the month, bat in vain. At last 
Ned drily said: “I knows ‘tis summer, cause "tis warm; but I never took no 
notice of months for a week o’ Sundays.” 

By this time the boat reached the shore. ‘ There, you deaf old badger,” and 
they threw the waterman half-a crown, to compensate him for ten minutes’ work : 
both leaped on shore, and both, as all sailors have done since Captain Noah, ran 
his craft on the mud, took up some pebbles and threw them into the sea, then 
started to run up the beach. A woman with a basket of peas brought them both 
up; when they filled their hats and their pockets, and threw her a shilling; and 
were shelling and eating them, when she said, ‘‘ What! no more from two such 
fine fellows!” 

“ Yes,” whispered Ned, who was behind her; and in a moment her lips and 
Ned’s were in contact. 

, ao a saucy one, I am sure,” said the girl, “ and ought to give me a riband 
or that. 

“Share and share alike, Ned, is our ’greement,” and in a moment the same 
operation was performed, a half-crown buried among the peas, and both were in 
full sail towards the nearest sign. 





volves his plan for saving the nation and advancing his family, shovid he be made 


broken his dice-box against the table of the servants’ hall, retires to meditate on 
the dash he will make when he winsa prize in the lottery and becomes a country 
squire. 

To these illusions are the minds of men continually prone; and at no time 
more so than when, by any accident, they are left for a short time in solitude. 
Our thoughts then receive a selfish cast ; they are directed towards ourselves and 
our prospects io life; and it is at this time we delight to weave those spider- 
webs of fancy which the bustle of the real world quickly sweeps away. 

I am far from one of those persons who think, or profess to think, that there 
is little in real léfe worthy of their attention, that common things are below their 
notice, and that their only pleasures are to be found in the ideal worlds of imagi- 
nation, Those who hold these sentiments run into the opposite extreme from 
the set I before described They say (for I always am inclined to doubt that 
they think so) that.as solitade is the parent of that world of fiction, they infinitely 
prefer the sight of mountains, the roar of a cataract, er the gloom of a forest, to 
the acquaintance with man, his ways, manners, and conversation; they profess 
that they could live retired from life,and feed upon the joys of romance and 
imagination. I would not advise them to try their plan, they would only destroy 
a pleasing illusion, and convince themselves that they are wrong. Yet, for my 
part (though I am not one of these would-be anchorites), Iam fond of indulging 
myself at times in building castles in the air, and consequently of the occasional 
solitude which producesthem. Were I deprived of these illusions, I should feel 
as if Thad lost an intimate companion, who was always at hand to raise my 
spirits and to comfort me under every misfortune. 

The ancient poets tell us that of the contents of Pandora’s box everything es- 
caped, except Hope, which remained at the bottom to console mankind. Now I 
am disposed to keep up the allegory, and to suppose these illusions to constitute 
the box itself, in which this universal comforter, Hope, was contained. Indeed, 
as the box seemed necessary, in order that its contents should be retained, so 
these illusions appear to me to be necessary for the preservation of Hope, which 
is surrounded by, and, as it were, contained within them. Had it not been for 
them, it would, with the rest of the contents, have escaped, and left the mind of 
man without a consolation in misfortune. I must confess | pity those who have 
no pleasure in these illusions, and who tell us that when this 

Fancy’s fairy frost-work melts away, 


been playing Tantalus with happiness This, in my opinion, argues a most in- 
veterate determination (perhaps not an uncommon propensity) to be discontented, 


at whatever time they appear—will snatch the delight of them, be it but for a mo- | 
ment; and, when these magic fascinations are fled, will return to the dreary | 
scene of reality with cheerfulness, thankful for what it has enjoyed, and prepared 
for whatever it is about to suffer. E. B 


————— 
JACK AMONG THE LAWYERS; 
OR, THE CRUISE ON SHORE OF BILL GEORGE AND NED BLAKE, 
OF HER MAJESTY’S SHIP MAGNA CHARTA. 

Three days after the frigate had been in the harbour of Portsmouth, she was 
unrigged and in dock tobe repaired, and her men on board a hulk. Bill George 
and Ned Blake, two captains of the foretop, started, one from the larbuard, the 
other from the starboard side of the forecastle ; and, after backing and filling, as 
if keeping time to the turning, as he walked to and from them, of the first-lieu- 
tenant, whose keen eye had marked their approach, at last reached the break of 
the quarterdeck. 
aa niy lads,” asked the good-natured liewtenant, ‘‘ what do you want with 

“ Please your honour,” said Bill George, seizing a couple of ringlets which 
hung down his forehead, “please your honour, Ned Blake,” pointing with his 
other hand, “and [ ——” 

There his oratory failed him; and the lieutenant, smiling, helped him out by 
adding, ** You want to be off on a long-shore cruise, I suppose !” 

“Yes, your honour,” both readily replied ; and their superior’s good-nature 
brought Bill George’s powers of utterance agaiu into action. 

“ Ned and I have been, with only fowr-and-twenty hours’ liberty at Port Ma- 
a three years and ten months aboard, save when ashore at the battery at Mount 
imal. 

** Where?” exclaimed the lieutenant. “At Montserrat, you mean; and you | 
will never forget that.”’ 

Both their eyes spoke volumes of fun; and even the lieutenant could not | 
keep his countenance, as he added, ‘“* How long do you want to make fools of your- 








selves!” 
oo Long time aboard, your honour,” observed Ned. 
“ Never safer nor happier than when at sea. You will both be in a hundred 


scrapes by fore you come back.” 
Ne uber answered. The lieutenant, who knew that, as seamen, they were worth 
their weight in gold, really felt that giving them leave to go was only to let them | 
louse to get into all kinds of mischief. Yet he could not justly refuse ; and, | 


with much seriousness, he thus spoke to them 


Secretary of State. The gambling groom, when he has lost his last penny and | 


A baked leg of mutton and brown potatoes tickled their noses, and both vowed 
that nothing less ** nor a master-at-arms and a file of jollies should prevent their 
| feasting on it.’’ It was in vain the landlady protested against the capture of the 
parish officers’ dinner; they considered it a lawful prize, and, having hailed a 
fiddler, a tambourine player, and a triangle boy, ordered them to stand at the win- 
dow, and play “ Rule Britannia and drink ale, until further orders" The land- 
lady, used to such customers, and knowing that resistance was all in vain, and 


meet the dark and disappointed looks of the beadle, the sexton, the cons - 
and the two overseers of the poor, when they heard of the capture of their din- 
ner. The mutton being devoured, the band dismissed, our heroes called for pipes, 
bakky, and grog, and then, under the sedative influence of curling whiffs of smoke 
and sips of grog, thus held a council of war. 

“ Here we be as free as fishes, Ned. What course shall we steer?” 

“T never seed Lunnon, Bill. Have you?” 

“Never: andI should like to see St. Paul's, and Nelson’s monument, and 
my sister Nanny what married the baker.” 

Ned rose from his seat, and having eyed a map of England which hung over 
the mantle-piece, said, “ If we steers about N N.E., we shan’t be far out of our 
course ; and as fresh air and country diet will do my health good, I be for making 
St. Paul's under easy sail.” He looked like a sun-burnt Apollo, with a touch 
of the Hercules. 

Bill George took a long pull at the grog, and a suck of smoke, as if some 
great intention was struggling to burst forth. At last, he gave utterance to the 
following sentiment: ‘* Ned, I likes country aiz, and the smell of the flowers, 
and to look at them fresh bits of caps and ribands ; and so let’s make sail right 
ahead, and sleep in the first village we comes to a'ter moonlight.” 

Their reckoning was soon paid, landlady and waiting-maid both heartily kissed, 
and off they started on their travels. 
| Bill George was older than Ned, with a gigantic frame, and an expression of 
| conntenance rather firm and lionlike, but constantly beaming with fun and good- 
| nature, when objects called either into action They had walked on for some 
| miles, the evening had closed in, the moon had not risen, and- no village nor inn 
| was near, when they were attracted by a scream and feeble cry from a narrow 

cross lane. Both, as by impulse, set off as fast as their legs would carry them, 
clearing their bundles from their sticks. As thev approached the spot whence 
| the sounds proceeded, an imploring female voice exclaimed, ** Oh, spare my old 








they are more discontented than they were before, and feel that they have only father, and take all we have!” 


‘Pirates ahead, Ned; I sees ’em.” 
In an instant after they were in close fight with three ruffians, who were soon 


together with an ingratitude to the moments which have afforded us pleasure—an mauled, and disabled, and bleeding on the ground. On the roadside was an old 
ingratitude which deserves the self-inflicted punishment it often receives of never | 2", whose wounded head was being held in the trembling hands of & young 
enjoying any at all. A contented mind will encourage these imaginary pleasures, | ¥°™4N, who faintly said, “Oh, they have killed my father !” 


A handkerchief from one of their necks was soon folded and bound round the 
old man’s head ; who, on recovering his senses, put his hand to his wound, as he 
said, ** And to hit the poor old mare so.” 

‘“* He be very bad, Bill, for he calls his head a mare,” observed Ned. 

“No,” said Mary (for such was her name); ‘he means our favourite old 
horse, which lies dead there, and the gig all broken to pieces by those men.” 

Bill and Ned had, nothwithstanding their attention to the old man, kept their 
eyes on their prizes, ove of which attempted suddenly to make sail. Bill, with 
a leap and a few bounds, seized the rascal by kis neck, and bringing him back, as 
if a bundle of rags, threw bim down on his face, and roared, ‘‘ Move but a flipper, 
and you shan’t move no more.” 

The moonlight now enabled them to see the old horse and gig in the ditch, and 
that the poor old animal was not dead. The old man, too, had completely re- 
covered his senses, and was more anxious about his daughter than the animal or 
his money ; and seeing two English seamen, felt himself secure, and began to 
give them instructions how to get the vehicle clear. Suddenly Ned made a spring 
at one of the prizes, which was followed by a thwack which made the rascal roar, 
and an order ‘to bide quiet ;” and he then went to console Mary, and assure her 
that the action was “ quite over.” 

“ This here rigging, old gentleman, is queer stuff; here an’t never a knot nor 
a bit.” 

“Yes,” said the old man, “ the bit’s in his mouth, and Tom knotted the belly- 
band.” 

Bill shook his head, and wondered what land-lubber had rigged the craft ine 
way that no seaman could either east it adrift or repair damages; and with one 
eye on the thieves, who were recovering from their drubbing, and bis stick in bis 
mouth, could only grow) and wonder. 

Ned suddenly said, * Bill, secure the prizes first. I'll get a spar, and we'll lash 
‘em like dried fish toa splinter.” 

«So we will,”’ rejoined his companion, glad of something to do which he knew 
he could eccomplish. They then deliberately placed the three miscreants on 
their faces, side by side, who found, by the manner in which they handled them, 
that all further resistance was hopeless; and, having cut astout pole from the 


hedge, placed it along their backs, and deliberately lashed their arms to it This 
was done in silence, and in a businesslike manner. Both of them from time to 
time looked towards the terrified Mary, and consoled her in language intended to be 
most kind, but ntterly unintelligible to her. Having secured their prizes, they, 


under the directiuns of the old man, cleared the vehicle from the horse; and 


once more the poor animal, encouraged by its master, rose from the ground. b 


‘The two messmates looked at each other joyously, and dived below. In a few- 
minutes, both were rigged in their best Guernsey frocks and blue jackets ;. and! 


and two short, stout-knobbed sticks, appeared on the gangway. They hailed a. 


that they paid at a very different ratio to the parish officers, made up her mind to- 
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was agreed that they should convoy the old man and his daughter home, and 
compel the prizes to accompany them. Bill and Ned assisted them to get up; 
and putting them in front, ordered them to “make sail abead.” The siglit of 
the little knobbed sticks had a great effect in insuring obedience ; and the caval- 
cade proceeded at a .ow pace through the lane, across a short common, when 
they reached a very neat farm-house. The barking of the dogs and the hallooing 
-of the convoy soon brought out domestics with lights, all of them surprised 
enough at seeing their master and young mistress with such an escort. Bill, poiat- 
-ing to the rascals, quaintly said, “I say, my hearties, where can we stow them 
«bere land-sharks until daylight!” 

The farmers looked first at the three culprits tied to the stick, and covered with 
blood and dirt, and then at the seamen, until Mary resolved their doubts by telling 
them “ that, when passing through Willow Lane, they were attacked, poor Madge 
struck on the head and backed into the ditch, where her father was dragged frow 
his seat, and would have been killed if those gallant sailors bad not ran to their 
rescue and saved them.”” The mystery being solved, and confidence restored to 
the household, it was decided that the great grain-cart, resembling a long box, 
and strongly built and closely covered in, should be converted into a prison for the 
rascals ; that the door of it should be chained across; and Tiger, the mastiff, set 
to keep watch with one of the carters, while Bill and Ned got refreshment and 
rest. The grain-cart was brought close to the house; and the miscreants, in 
spite of all remonstrance, hoisted into it all together. The door was nearly chain- 
ed, so that air enough might enter; and Tiger, whose barking had never ceased, 
~was brought and set close to the aperture, and was delighted with the honour 
-done to him ; and indicated, by lifting his lip and shewing some long ivory pincers, 
and a low growl, that the slightest movement of his prisoners was noticed. 

The old man’s wound was examined, and proved to be slight. Soon Bill and 
Ned found themselves, after visiting the pump, at a neat table, with cold ham and 
hot grog, and the pretty Mary pouring forth her thanks to them, and pressing on 
them the profusion of hospitality. They took furtive glances at the pale and 
sweetly interesting hostess, and telegraphed to one another their admiration. 
The whole household having been occupied, beds with lavender smelling sheets 
were soon prepared in the same room for the men who were now the objects of 
admiration of the whole family. Ned had no sooner laid his head on his pillow, 
than he said, “ Bill, this here is paradise, that there girl is an angel, and I thinks 
that I shall never want to wake no more. What a difference ‘twixt these laven- 
der linens and our hammicks!"’ He gave himself a long-continued stretch, sniff- 
ed his pillow, and said, “‘ Ned, good by !” and in two minutes he and his compa- 
nion had forgotten all worldly things, and were buried in sleep. 


Tiger aud the carters kept close watch over the prisoners in their narrow den 
until daylight, when, as usual with them, Ned and Bill awoke, and, opening the 
casement, called out in a voice that made even Tiger start, ‘‘ Sentry, a-hoy ! be 
all them pirates safe?" 

“* Tiger ‘ill tell ye,” was the reply. 

"The dog, with his tail down ard eye fixed at the opening of the door, had kept 
‘his untiring watch, and it was evident they were all safe. The household, roused 
vby the stentorian voice, wereall soon on foot; the sailors were at the pump in 

se unceremonious a trim, that Betty hung the carpet on a line between them 
and the house, merely remarking what “ queer folk them sailor men were.” The 
mastiff seemed instinctively to know the friends of the family from the foes, 
vand answered the patting and rough encouragement of the men as if it came from 
kindred spirits. A councilof war was held with the carter, when it was deter- 
mined, as the cart was to go for a load of grains, to keep the rascals where 
they were, and carry them to Justice Milbanke, whose house was on the way to 
the brewery. 

Mary, whom sleep had revived, came to summon her preservers to breakfast. 
Her innocent, yet hearty welcome, her neat and well-arranged attire, and a face 
beaming with goodness and intelligence, set both their hearts on fire, while they 
greeted her with their best holiday manners, and inquired after the old man, and 
learned that be had slept well, and was preparing to go to the justice's. Bill 
and Ned delighted the kind-hearted girl by the praises their appetites bestowed 
on her cheer ; and, indeed, they never knew what a breakfast was before. Their 
real politeness of nature, apparent through the oddest manners, gave her that con- 
fidence in them which rejoiced her grateful heart ; and the old man was as thank- 
ful, and even more amused than Mary. No sooner was the breakfast finished, 
than Bill George with great gravity remarked, tat “ it was eight bells by the 
sun, and time to get under sail, and deliver them rascals of land-sharks to be 
hanged out of the way.” 

‘To this Ned assented ; and they went out to prepare for their departure. The 
old mare (whose evidence was deemed indispensable) was harnessed to the gig. 
Casar and Ploughtail were selected to draw the grain-cart and culprits ; and two 
farm-servants were mounted on forest ponies. The gig led the way, containing 
Mary and-her father. Then followed the grain-cart, bearing on its top Ned and 
his messmate, and Tiger the mastiff ; after these, the farm-servants. At every 
hamlet the number of attendants increased. The robbery and intended murder 
of the old gentleman and Mary, who were both beloved by all the neighbourhood, 
excited very hostile feclings ; and many a stick was brandished, and many a threat 
uttered against the evil dvers. 

The news of the approach of the cavalcade had reached the mansion of the 
justice, and all the family were at the windows to see it. The country people 
flocked into thelawn. Mr. Milbanke had put on his best wig, and his most aw- 
ful face ; and Benjamin, the butler, was all bustle and consequence, and con- 
sulting with the beadle, in his best gold-bound cocked hat, as to the proper mode 
of placing the prisoners. The procession had passed the lodge and approached 
the isouse—Mary and her father surrounded by their neighbours, receiving re- 
. peated congratulations on their escape, and called upon to answer innumerable 

inguiries as to the degree of personal injury sustained, and dividing the attention 
vaf the assembly with the seamen and Tiger. On their arrival, Benjamin came 
forth, and with much consequence delivered Mr. and Mrs. Milbanke’s compli- 
ments, and begged that Mr. Miller would alight and take refreshment ; and at the 
same time directed the grain-cart and cavalcade ‘“‘ to draw up at the back hall, 
by the justice-room door.’’ We shall leave Mary and her father in the drawing- 
room, and proceed with the trembling culprits. On the arrival of the cart, the 
beadle, anxious to show his authority, undid the chain of the doer, to the great 
delight of Tiger, whose expressive ears indicated plainly his anxiety and inten- 
tion ; and no sooner was the door thrown open than he leaped down, knocking 
off the beadle’s cocked hat, and ata second bound was actually in the cart, and 
awould have seized the nearest rascal by the throat, in spite of their screams, if 
Bill, who was nearly as active, had not seized him by the tail, and then taken him 
like a baby in his arms, in spite of his effortsto escape. Order being restored, 
and the beadle having resumed his cocked hat and painted staff, and Tiger being 
put in the stall with Madge, with a profusion of bones, Bill and Ned seized the 
-nearest culprit, andon drawing him forward, the others attached to the pole 
came too. They were put on the ground, and excited horror by their villanous 
expression of countenance, and their haggard and blood-stained faces. The 
beadle untied their arms and substituted handcuffs ; and having marshalled 
them, stood in silence awaiting orders. Bill and Ned were already in the midst of 
curious inquirers, and both spinning a yarn to the delight of the hearers, who were 
profuse in their remarks on the rascality of the prisoners, and on the courage of 
the sailors. At last Benjamin appeared, and, in a magniloquent voice, exclaim- 
ed, “* Mr. Beadle bring in the prisoners.’’ All present then made towards the 
hall, in which Mr. Justice Milbanke had directed the examination should take 
place. He sat in a large old oaken chair, at the end of a long table, rather raised 
above the level, with a desk before him, and many ponderous law-books laid out, 
in order to refer to in case of need. His aspect was solemn, and he spoke in 
very low tones to the clerk and others who sat on either side of his desk. Mary 
-and her father sat next ; at the end stood marshalled the accused, flanked on one 
side by the beadle, on the other by Benjamin, as special constable. 

** My eyes, Bill,” whispered Ned, * if this an’t a reglar kind o’ courtmartial.”’ 

Mr. Justice Milbanke looked round, and said, ‘‘ Silence in the court.” 

As Bill’s whisper had not been heard, and every body else was in breathless 
expectation, it was not very clear what necessity there was forthe command, 
which was repeated successively by the beadie and Benjamin, in stentorian voices, 
which the silent hall re-echoed. 

Some usual forms having been completed, the clerk demanded the names of 
the prisoners and their callings. 

** You on the right, what’s your name and calling ?” 

The fellow doggedly replied, “‘ Abraham Slowboy.” 

“ Your calling?” 

«« Formerly a sheriff's officer.” 

** You standing next, your name and calling?” 

-“ William Mayhew ;” atter a pause, “ formerly an attorney.”’ 

“You on the left, your name and calling !” 

** Bill Allen, horse-dealer.”’ 

“Mr. Justice sternly remarked, ‘‘ Three as cowardly ruffians as ever were brought 
before me.” 

Mr. Miller's and Mary’s evidence went toshew that they were driving home, 
when three men rushed out on them, and with dreadful imprecations seized the 
horse, stiuck it with e bludgeon on the head, backed the vehicle into the hedge, 
and threw them both out ; that one, whom they believed to be Slowboy, propo- 
sed to “ get what they could, and then silence them for ever,” which he followed 
up by striking Mr. Miller on she head, who fell under the gig ; and that before 
they could perpetrate their horrid intention two men appeared, as by magic, and 
in a minute beat the three villains to the earth. 

“ Where are those men!” asked Justice Milbanke. 

A slight movement among the assembly, and a passage opened by the beadle, 
permitted Ned and Bill to advance, each holding a lock or two of hair tight in 
“one hand, and bobbing to the justice, who ina mild voice directed them to be 
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sworn ; and then, looking at Ned, who stood foremost, with Bill looking over 
his shoulder, asked his name. . , 

“ Ned Blake, please your honour.” 

«* What are you?” 

“ Captain of the foretop of the Magny Charty larboard watch.” 

“ And your name ?” addressing Bill 

“+ Bill George, captain of the foretop of the Magny Charty starboard watch.” 

“ Ned Blake, narrate what took plece relative to the prisoners.” 

Ned twitched up his waistband, and twirled his hat ; then giving a sharp glance 
at the rascals, which made them look down, and thus began :—‘* Please your 
honour, Bill George and me, being liberty-men from the Magny Charty, was a 
toddling along, looking out for a berth for the night, when all of a sudden, jist 
by the turning of a narrow bend, as dark asour fore hold, we hears Miss Mary 
scream.” 

“ Ascream?t You didn’t know it was her then!” 

** But we does now, and that’s the same thing.” . ; 

« Let him give his evidence in his own way, Mr. Docquett,” said Mr. Justice 
Milbanke, with emphasis. 

Ned looked at him, and, taking courage, addressed Mr. Deequett : “If you 
claps a stopper on my tongue, shan’t get ahead no how.” Then turning to 
Bill, asked, ‘I say, Bill, where was I?” 

Bill shook his head, and advised him to get under weigh afresh. But the 
justice prompted him ; and Ned, after another twitch and a wriggle, went on ; “‘ As 
[ was saying, we heard Miss Mary scream, and then the old gentleman gave a 
kind of a low—no, that wan’t it. When we heard the scream Bill sings out, 
‘Hard a-starboard! clear for quarters!’ and we up with our helms, and bore 
away under all sail, to where we heard Miss Mary scream. Then, as my mess- 
mate knows, we heard a low kind of acry, and I says, ‘ Bill, land-sharks ahead ;’ 
and we let fly a broadside among them, that shivered their timbers, and made them 
soon strike. Then Bill and me skewered them.” 

“ You mean,” interrupted Mr. Docquett, ‘‘ secured them.” 

“« Yes, sir, if you please, to a splinter bar.” 

Mr. Docquett looked amazed, Mr. Justice Milbanke puzzled, when Bill George, 
sidling in, began: ‘Please your honour, that ere willain what calls himself 
Slowboy wanted to be quick boy; sol just ketched ’en by his scruff, and put en 
down with his face on deck; and then Ned and I ’greed to secure the prizes, 
and so we cuta spar, and just lashed ’em fast, as they do dried herrins, or seal- 
skins, or the like, and soskewered’em. That's how it was, your honour; wan’t 
it, Ned?” 

This explanation helped but little. ‘They managed to tell their tale; and the 
prisoners, after being warned not to commit themselves—a warning wholly 
unnecessary, for three greater or more experienced miscreants never lived—were 
called on to say why they should not be committed to prison, to take their trial 
for highway robbery and attempt to murder. They all swore that they were un- 
fortunate men in want of work, and who stepped forward to assist a gentleman 
and lady who were thrown out of a gig, and were attacked by the sailors, and 
beaten and ill-used, and for which they should seek legal redress. 

“Tll-used!” roared Bill George ; ‘‘ why you be liars; and if his honour will 
just loose you, if I don’t bang the truth out of ye, I am not captain of the foretop 
of the Magny Charty.” 

Ned made towards them, as he vowed as how they wanted to kill that ere 
angel Miss Mary, and her father; and his little knobbed stick already threatened 
annihilation, when the justice interposed his authority, commanded order and 
silence, and then in a most dignified voice directed Mr. Docquett to make out 
their committal to prison, and bind the witnesses over to prosecute. The court 
broke up, and the miscreants were handcuffed together, and taken away to prison, 
and the party returned to the hospitable board of the Millers. We must now 
hasten on to the more important part of our story. 

Mary, whose tenderness of heart felt even for the fate of the wretches who 
had been sent to prison, was even more grateful to her preservers, after seeing 
the diabolical countenances of those who had attacked them, and endeavoured 
to devise some substantial method of shewing their gratitude. Mr. Miller prof- 
fered them, in the most delicate manner, pecuniary remuneration ; which both 
of them unhesitatingly refused. They were pressed to specify what they would 
like ; and, afier much consideration, they agreed to ask for alock of Miss Mary’s 
hair, and two new blue silk handkerchiefs, which they had seen her wear. Mary 
smiled at their simplicity and single-hearted gallantry, and promised to comply 
with their request, on their agreeing toremain till the nextday. Tothat they 
readily assented ; and, while Mary drove to the neighbouring town, they made 
hay, tumbled in it, and skylarked their day away, with all the hilarity of children 
who knew no care. Inthe evening Mary returned, and presented each of them 
with a gay golden brooch, containing locks of her hair, and two kerchiefs, hem- 
med and marked, which they were to wear, for hersake, on high days and holidays. 
Both were delighted, and as proud as ever knights, sheathed in steel, were of the 
scarfs of their ladyes-love. One gift more Mary made them receive, and which 
proved a talisman tothem afterwards: she gave them each a letter to Robert 
Righthead Esq. stone Buildings, Chancery Lane, to be sent if they got into any 
treublesome scrape—an occurrence which she fully anticipated. The letters they 
deposited within the bosom of their Guernsey frocks, as being the safest place ; 
and then, after taking leave, followed by the cheers and good wishes of all around 
them, and a kinder feeling from Mary, proceeded on their road to London. They 
trotted on for some time when Ned first broke the silence. 

‘* Surely, there was a water diamond in that angel’s eye, when we parted.” 

‘* That there was,” rejoined his companion ; ‘‘and first I see’d Ned, that there 
was flood tide in her heart, and that’s worth more than everything.” 

‘* To see that, Bill, makes a man soft, and gives a choky feeling in his gullet : 
I could have piped my eye, but for the look of it.” 

‘Depend upon it, Ned, she’s a real born angel. What a bit o’ luck, just to 
have come witbin hail, when them gallows rascals was at their work.’’ 

“T augurs well, Bill, of our liberty cruise, from that there bit o’ luck. When- 
ever a man begins well, the chances is all for his going ahead with flying co- 
lours.”” 

“Tell you what, it nigh made a sap o’ me; for she brought back right to my 
memory, my sister Mary, who died from ‘tending her old aunt in the winter time. 
I would have given all my pay and prize money, and gone abroad again, to have 
knelt down like, and given her one brother’s kiss.” 

** Well, Bill, I ’spects your feelings, and knows there wa’n’t a rude thought on 
that point; and I would have done the same, from sheer respect, anda feeling 
like as if she was a sister.” 

Thus these simple- hearted fellows expressed their natural feelings, and then pad- 
dled along, sometimes in silence, and sometimes singing some favourite ditty. 
On the afternoon of the second day they mounted on a coach, and were put down 
at the Belle Sauvage, on Ludgate Hill, and then made sail towards Tower Hill, 
near to which place lived Bill’s sister, who married the baker. 

They found the poor baker in his bed, suffering from rheumatic fever, and his 
wife almost worn out with anxiety and nursing, and unable, from poverty, to 
carry on the business. The woman told her tale, and wept ; her brother and Ned 
said not a word, but were occupied in getting two small canvass bags clear from 
their Guernsey frocks. At length, Bill said :— 

‘* Sister, ’tis quite providence-like we be come. You know better than 


me where to get these Spanish shiners turned into English gold, so take 
them.” 


** And these, too,” said Ned. 

The astonished woman looked first at six bright doubloons and then at her 
guests, and in the fulness of her thoughts, exclaimed to her husband, “‘ Robert, 
all will be well; and that shark Glumlie, the lawyer, will not be able to seize our 
goods, and send you to prison, as he threatened, though we paid him all we 
had.” 

Ned looked at his companion, and said, while his fingers played with his 
little stick, “ Bill, more sharks in the offing. I be snugly moored, and if 
they bears down upon us, if we don’t pepper em my name an’t Ned Blake.” 





His messmate looked sorrowfully at his sister; and then his countenance as- 
sumed an expression, at which a foe might have trembled, as he calmly said, 
** Let lawyer Glumlie and his gang come here to take my brother and sister tu 
prison, when one’s sick, and t'other’s working for to pay bim, and, Ned, we'll 
sarve out what ‘ill teach them unfeeling rascals better manners.” 

‘To be sure we will. Why, what’s the use of putting a poorsick working 
man in a cage, and then telling him to earn not only bread for his family, but 
money to pay what perhaps he don’t owe! Nothing but a villain or a jackass 
would do such wickedness.” 

‘* Suppose a captain was to clap an unfortunate fellow in the bilboes, and then 
tell him to go aloft and lend a hand to reef topsails, what should you think of such 
a chap, Ned!” 

“That he was wrong in his head.” 

‘* And in his heart, too. And yet that’s what these long-shore pirates does. 
It must be, too, of their own fancy, for there can’t be such laws as them—they 
would diagrace the Gibraltar monkeys.” 





* Ah!” sighed the sick man, “ there are such laws, and we have suffered by 
them, and thousands upon thousands more. You seem not to know, my good 
friends, the amount of the money you have given to my wife: it is upwards of 
twenty pounds.” 

They both laughed heartily, and assured them that ten times that sum would 
not leave them high and dry, as they had received “ three years’ pay, and lots of 
prize-money.” 

On the following day, the landlord received his rent, and some other accounts 
were paid with the money given by these liberal fellows to those who required it ; 
but there was some yet to pay, of which neither Robert nor his wife liked to 





speak. The two messmates had sallied forth early, to see Nelson’s monument, 
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and to cruise about in quest of some of their companions. On their return in 
the evening, it was evident that the baker and his wife were in a state of great 
anxiety, which their brother perceiving inquired the cause. After some hesita- 
tion, he was told that, notwitstanding Mr. Glumlie’s promise, they had received 
a threatening letter from him that morning. Ned and Bill desired it might be Tead 
to them, as they much mistrusted their own scholarship. ‘The baker read the 
following, which did not much enlighten his auditors : 


“ Clifford’s Inn, June 28th, 1838. 





“ Sir, 

“ Unless the sum of £20. 2s. 4d. debt due to Peter Sharpwhites, mealman 
and £34 5s, 8d. costs are paid to us by twelve o'clock to-morrow, process will be 
issued against you. “‘ We are, Sir, yours obediently, 

“ Giumuie and Scrippirs,” 

‘“* Process will be issued,” repeated Bill, ‘‘ what’s that ?” 

‘That he will,” replied Robert, “take out a writ against me, increase the 
costs, tear me vut of my bed, and send me to linger in a prison.” 

‘“‘ Brother, I don’t understand such lingo as writs and process issnes, there 
seems nosense in such gibberish ; but this I understand, that if he tries such q 
rig as you speaks of, we’ll shew him what some of the lads of the Magny Charty 
cando. There’s Tom Knittle, Jack Fish, Dick Rudder, and a lot more, at the 
Cat and Bagpipes, at Redriff ; and Ned, you shall just go down and hail’em, and 
tell ’em to pipe to breakfast here, at eight bells to-morrow morning: and sister, 
we must have lots of soft tommy, and butter, and a relish of a barrel of red her- 
rings, and as many eggs as will fill a flasket, and tea, and chocolate—them fe]. 
lers never takes no liquor before dinner ; and then we’ll see how Mr. Glumlie 
and Scrippits will behave themselves.” 

ed, who had sat quiet, said at last, ‘* Let’s try em by a reg’lar court martial, 
and sarve ‘em out if they deserves it.” 

‘“‘ That’s a good idear of your’n, and I gives you credit for it. Tom Konittle’s 
a capital hand at that work ; then they be all good men and I am —— if we don’t 
teach them that we hav’nt been aboard the Magny Charty three years and ten 
months to be bullied by such a set of land-sharks and pirates.” 

Robert, who had listened to this discourse with surprise and fear, intreaied 
them to run no risk for his sake, butto let them take him. All reasoning with 
his guests was in vain, and not in his heart being averse tothe proceeding, he 
merely said, ‘*I will do my utmost to stave it off, but if they come it must be at 
their own risk: besides, £34 5s. 8d. costs or a disputed bill of £20. 2s. 4d., not 
one sixpence of which I owe, is too infamous. No industry, no exertions, can 
face such plunder.” 

The poor fellow sank back on his pillow quite exhausted, as he said, ‘‘ Those 
villains of attorneys will murder me without a reason, to try to wrest from mea 
false dermand of that mealman, who is trying to force me to take bad flour, be- 
cause I cannot pay him ready money.” 

“Oh! that’s it,” observed Bill. ‘Turn in, Robert, and snooze, and leave 
them fellers to me.” 

Though Robert said no more, because he saw that it was useless, his anxiety 
increased, and his own good feelings made bim apprehensive that his warm-heart- 
ed brother and companions would get themselves into some scrape on his account. 
During the night, his fever became more violent, and his breathing short; and, 
early in the morning, a medical man was summoned, who bled him, ordered 
thirty leeches jo be applied, and pronounced him to be in great danger. His wife 
very properly informed the professional man of her apprehension that he might be 
arrested, and obtained from him a certificate, declaring that an attempt to remove 
him would endanger his life. 

Ned and Bill prepared a long table in the workshop attached to the house, but 
separated from it by a small court, and received about ten shipmates, all on liberty, 
including Tom Knittle, Jack Fish, and Dick Rudder, and while making play on 
the soft tommy and other viands, explained to them the nature of the businesa 
for which they required their services. ‘The thoughts of the fun increased their 
appetites ; many plans were proposed, and, at last, the whole resolved itself into the 
following. Bill George should propose to lawyer Glumlie to pay down whatever 
Robert fairly owed, that his client should take back the bad flour, and deduct the 
amount from the demand, and that as he knew he was assisting a villain to per- 
secute a poor sick man, he should give up ali claim to his costs. ‘ More ’ticklar- 
ly,” Tom Knittle said, ‘*’cause nobody know’d what he had done to desarve 
nigh two years’ pay of an able seaman.” 

After they had arranged their plans they had not to wait long before Bill's sis- 
ter said, “* Oh, here they are!’ The whole immediately lay down at their quar- 
ters, that they might ascertain how they would bebave to the sick man. 

Mr. Glumlie, followed by two dirty, ill-looking ruffians, and attended by a clerk 
who had cunning written on his countenance, and the marks of low debauchery 
on his nose, walked into the shop, and then intothe room where the sick man 
lay, with the blood flowing from the numerous leeches. 

** Mr. Glumlie, I believe,” said the alarmed wife. 

** Yes; and I am come to send your husband to where he may stay til! he rots, 
unless he pays my costa and my client.” 

‘* Sir, he is dangerously ill, as you see, and here is the doctor’s certificate.” 

‘I care nothing about your forged certificates: he’s arascal, anda jail’s the 
proper place for him.” 

Bill, who was standing at the inner door, could bear this no longer, and con- 
fronted Mr. Glumlie and his sheriff's officers, with a look that made him start. 

“ Sir, I be Bill George, captain of the foretop of her Majesty’s ship Magny 
Charty, and that there’s my sister, and neither you nor nobody else shall wound 
her feelings with such lingo as you have. Sir, I have got a little prize-money, 
and if you'll just be so good as to walk here, with your friends, we may perhaps 
settle this matter without my brother being used in such a way.” 

Mr. Glumlie eyed the Captain of the fore top of her Majesty’s ship Magny 
Charty as if he thought his dimensions rather serious. A wink from one of the 
follewers, and a look from the clerk, decided him, and he said, ‘ Mr. Captain of 
the Foretop, what have you to do with the matter?” Then, turning to the offi- 
cers, added, ‘‘ Let’s have no nonsense! do your duty.” 

The men stepped towards the bed, with the intention of seizing the poor ex- 
hausted man, when Ned, who had silently entered, placed himself between them 
and the bed, as he said, in a low compressed voice, ‘* Avast there ; you must n't 
touch a sick man; he is my messmate’s brother.”’ 

This increase of force made Mr. Glumlie and his men look more serious, ard 
he said, with a supercilious air, assumed to hide his alarm, ‘‘ Well, Mr. Captain, 
we'll settle this if we can.’’ And, and as it was clear that the poor fainting man 
could not escape, they accompanied Bill and Ned into the yard The latter, be- 
fore he came, quietly closed the front door, and put the key into his pocket. Bill 
led them to the window of the workshop, where all they said could be distinctly 
heard, and then began. 

‘“‘T suppose, Mr. Glumlie, you wants nothing but justice and your rights, as 
*twixt man and man?” 

“The amount of debt and costs, and the fees to the officers, £54 8s. Od. and 
£3. 3s. Od. — £57. 11s. 6d.” 

“ Sir, my brother don’t owe your client but four pounds ten shillings, and that 
I will pay, and there’s his bad flour, he may take again.”’ 

Mr. Glomlie laughed, and sarcastically observed, ‘‘ You are a very good law- 
yer, no doubt, but if that is your mode of settling it, mine shall be by using the 
laws.” 

He then turned to the officers, and exclaimed, “‘ Let's have no nonsense here 
with these fellows, and with that shamming rascal: take him to White Cross 
Street.”’ 

“* All hands, a-hoy !”’ roared Ned, and in an instant, twelve seamen of the Mag- 
ny Charty had introduced the lawyer Glumlie, the clerk, and the sheriff's offi- 
cers, into the workshop. 

Mr. Glumlie had, by this time, turned a yellowish white; the clerk was be- 
wildered; and the sheriff's officers, who, like all ruffians, have only courage 
against the defenceless, began to ‘‘ hope no violence was intended, as they were 
only doing their duty.”’ ae 

“Your duty’s to take away a sick man ‘gainst the doctor's orders, is it! 
says Jack Fish. 

** Clear the decks,” commanded Tom Knittle. 

Two or three hands cleared away the crockery and teapot ; the door was closed , 
ard every thing was assuming a businesslike appearance. 

Mr. Glumlie, with much trepidation, ‘* Gentlemen—”’ 

“A stopper on that; you called us fellows just now.” 

“ You certainly,” interrupted Glumlie, “‘ wouldn't offer us personal vio- 
lence ?” 

‘* You shall have a fair trial,” coolly observed Tom Knitile. 

‘« Trial, sir—what trial? What court is this?” 

‘« This, sir,” said Jack Fish, with an arch expression, “ is a justice court com- 
posed of liberty-men of the Magny Charty. Form the court.” 

Benches were placed on bota sides of the table ; four stout hands, with short 
sticks, mardhalled and guarded the prisoners, and the remainder called Tom Knit- 
tle to be president. 

President to witness, Bill George,—“ Tell the court what them there fellers, 
the prisoners, have been a-doing contrary to the articles of war.” 

‘* They be all mutineers, and disobeyed orders.” 

«* What orders, Bill?” 

“« The doctor’s written orders.” 

«« Where be they?” 

* Here.” 

«« Give them to Jack Fish, he’s a scholar, and can read.” 

Jack Fish looked very knowingly at the papers, and at last spelt out :— 

“The patient, Robert Workhard, now suffers from great accession of fever, 
with inflammation of the pleura; any attempt to remove him by force will en- 
danger his life. Samvet Goon, Surgeon. 
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Jack Fish thus interrogated the witness :— 

« Did you shew that ’ere order to them long-shore sharks !” 

“Yes, your honour; and they read every word, and said 'twas a forgery, and 
that sick Robert Workhard was a rascal what should rot in a jail.” 

« Who heard that as well as you?” 

Here Mr. Glumlie’s clerk, in a very quivering tone, said, “I never spoke 

” 
word. 

“Silence!” exclaimed the president. ‘You shall be beard in your de- 
fence.” 

“This is a rum affair,” observed one of the sheriff's officers. 

« That is a bouncer,” said Dick Rudder, “for there isn’t a been @ drop o’ grog 
sarved out to-day ; so you had better shut your taty trap.” L 

Mr. Glumlie was evidently alarmed, and thought the affair bore a very serious 
aspect ; and, working all the courage that had not oozed out from his forebead 
and every pore of his skin, he tried to assume a dictatorial air and voice, * This 
ig the most insulting farce I ever remember, and I won't submit to it.” 

“ You’s a mutineer, I sees,” said Ned Blake, ‘and we shall see if you an’t to 
be brought to order; and I heard the order read, and seed it showed to them ; 
and they wouldn't obey it, and wanted to haul poor Robert out of bed, and talked 
of putting him on a white cross.” 

President,—‘* What, crucify him!” 

“ Yes, your honour.” ' 

Dick Rudder remarked ‘that, with such evidence, they could’nt steer amiss, 
and he put it to the vote if they ought not to be well cobbed.” 

The unanimous consent being given, the prisoners were seized, and, in spite of 
all resistance and remonstrance, gagged with little bits of wood in their mouths, 
lashed behind their heads, making them look, Jack Fish thought, like geese with 
straws in their noses; their wrists were tied to their knees, their coat tails dis- 
posed of on their shoulders, and then they were placed with their noses on the 
table, head and tailalternately. Tom Knittle then pronounced sentence as 
near as we can recollect, in the following words :—- 

“ Them four land pirates is found guilty of breaking the articles of war, anda 
disobeying the doctor’s orders, and in contempt thereof, trying to murder Robert 
Workhard, now sick a-bed . and that, a’ter being offered all he owed, and for in- 
solence tu the afflicted wife, and contempt of this here court of the crew of the 
Magny Charty ; and therefore they be condemned to receive as follows :—To 
that ere lawyer, six dozen; to the two sharks, five dozen a piece; and to that 
snivelling puppy, two dozen well laid in cobs, with a flat hardboard. Do your 
duty.” 

In a moment, each produced a kind of flat battledore. The lawyer Glumlie 
received his first dozen from Bill George, amid the roars and miscountings of his 
tormentors ; and was asked if he had any feeling, as they thought he could not 
have any, after such a diabolical attempt to kill poor Richard. Ned gave him his 
second duzen for treatment so cruel to a woman. Jack Fish laid in a third for 
not taking what wasdue. Tom Knittle gave him a fourth for cheating. The 
others for mutiny and disobedience of orders. All the other culprits got their full 
complement, instead of fees and costs, and were then untied, and turned out of 
the back door, to seek redress where they liked, amid the shouts of laughter of 
these rough playmates. 

The culprits made off, certainly not in a state to follow the hounds, while the 
careless, but just thinking sailors made sail across Tower Hill, delighted with 
their spree, which soon became known, and acted as an effectual check on the 
repetition of any attempt on poor Robert Workhard. He had fainted as soon 
as the party left his room, and his wife and a neighbour were so occupied in try- 
ing to revive him, that they neither heard nor saw any of the uproarious proceed- 
ings which, as it afterwards turned out, was fortunate, as Glumlie and his myrmi- 
dons were smarting for revenge. 

A fortnight passed, during which poor Robert nearly recovered, and Bill and 
Ned had spent nearly all their cash—some of it in giving Workhard a fiesh start 
in his business. The two former had forgotten Glumlie and their spree, but Ro- 
bert’s thoughts dwelt upon it, and he was extremely anxious to have the matter 
settled. ‘Te apply to a common law attorney was only to have his pocket picked, 
and Mr. Glumlie’s costs paid. Robert turned many ways in his mind to get 
the matter settled, and could not devise one which he thought practicable. 
He would not whisper his anxiety to his guests, whose generosity had been 
shewn lavishly to himself and his wife, and indulged some indefinite hope, 
that he should, by industry and the improved state of his trade, pay, in some 
manner, the debt and costs, unjust as they were, and which was better than 
having a writ hanging over his head, and relative to which he could expect 
no mercy from Glumlie and his gang. He had closed his shop one Saturday 
evening, and had sat down to make up his accounts, when a summons at the 





door induced him, without hesitation, to open it; four sheriff's officers rush- 
ed in and seized him, exulting in their triumph, and at his seafaring friends 
being absent. Robert knew enough of the practice to insist on being conveyed 
to a lock-up house not lar distant; and his wife accompanied him, that she might 
know the place. On her return, her brother and Ned had come in and learned of 
the capture, and their first impulse was to assemble a squadron and ‘cut him 
out.” The sister’s entreaties, however, prevailed ; and as they were assured no 
personal injury could be offered to him, they agreed to turn in, and wait until the 
next day tosee him. In the meantime, they called a council of war: they could 
not muster between them enough to meet the demand, and began to repent of their | 
prodigality. Bill then remembered the letters which Mary had given them, and 
they were brought out, certainly not in so perfect a state as they were when 
written. On Sunday they saw Robert, consoled him, and proffered all they pos- 
sessed, but which he peremptorily refused. On seeing the letters to Mr. Right- 
head his spirits rose, as he knew him by character as being considered a very 
sound and independent lawyer, by no means liked for his high sense of truth and 
honour by his professional brethren. On the following morning, Bill and Ned 
made their appearance in Stone Buildings, and soon found Mr. Righthead’s cham- 
bers. The clerk had received especial orders from him, if any sailor came, to be 
most careful te get his address and such particulars as would lead to his being 
easily found; so no sooner had they entered the outer office than they saw, by 
their reception, that all was well. Mr. Righthead called out from his room in a 
voice which a seaman likes te hear, 

“Come in, my hearties ! right a~-head, and then hard a-port.” 

In they went, and were met with a smiling eye, and as hearty a grasp of the 
hand as men could desire. 

‘What's the matter, my lads; all your shot expended! wanta little ammuni- 
tion to get to your ship again?” 

“No, your honour,”’ said Bill; ‘ but we got two letters for you from that an- 
gel, if there is one on earth, Miss Mary ; we were tv come or send ‘em if we got 
into trouble.” 

Mr. Righthead looked on the letters, and hastily opened them ; and in an 
instant said, with his eyes kindled to exultation, while his lip trembled with emo- 
tion,— 

“* What is it, my friends, that I cando for you? I did not know more than I 
might expect to be called on by two seamen of the Magna Charta, and to aid | 
them. Gracious Heaven! you are the preservers of all I hold dear on earth. | 
What is it I can do for you? Command me.” 

Here his emotion prevented further words. Bill and Ned looked at each other 





with soine astonishment; but both were acute enough to see that Mr. Right- 
head thought Mary an angel, as well as themselves. He walked two or three | 
times backwards and forwards, to recover his composure, looking with undefined 
feelings of admiration at the two fine fellows who came to solicit his aid. At 
length he said,— 

‘“* Weil, my lads, what is it that has happened to you ?”’ | 

Ned hitched up his waistband, put his head a little forward as he said,— 

“They got my messmate’s brother, Robert Workhard, in limbo.” 

“For what?” interrupted their new friend. | 

Here Bill, pulling his little canvass bag out, replied, — 

‘We can’t muster within fifteen pounds of the ’mount, and he don’t owe that 
ere rascal of a mealman a tenth of what they axes; and that gallows-looking 
thief, lawyer Glumlie, splicing on what he calls costs,” 

Here Righthead burst inte a fit of laughter, and asked,— 

“* Are you the boys who cobbed the lawyer and sheriff's officers ?”” 

‘* Please your honour, sarved ’em right,’’ mumbled Ned. 

Mr, Righthead sat down, and gave way to the heartiest laughter, as he eyed 
the culprits, which being exhausted, he assumed a graver look, as he remark- 

“We must be careful,— for such an act might be looked upon very seriously, 
and you might find yourselves in limbo, too. Mind; keep your own counsel, and 
we will see what's to be done about your friend.” 

He could not resict making them give him a precise account of the capture, 
court-martial, and cobbing of the gang of reptiles, which they did with great | 
gout and naiveté, to his infinite amusement. He then told them to meet him in 
the afternoon, and dismissed them with short and pithy advice to keep snug unti! 
their friend was free ; and then started himself for the lock-up house. He found 
Workhard aclear-headed man, and on examining his papers saw the villany of 
the whole transaction, and determined on the course he should pursue. We | 





shall spare our readers a description of a lock-up house, merely remarking, that | 
itis a private prison, kept, without any law for it, by the greatest miscreants in | 


Che Albion. 
gradual growth of legal villany ; and he at once resolved to try and compel the 
judges to retrace their steps, and then to eave his hated profession. The case 
of Robert Workhard would suit bim well, as it would permit him to use those 
great constitutional principles and arguments from which there was no appeal. 

Bill and Ned met him at the hour appointed, and were told that be had obtain- 
ed bail for their friend, who would accompany them home; and that they must 
be prepared to attend him, when waated, in court. This triumph delighted 
neo and they went, under the escort of his clerk, and brought Workhard to 

is home. 

(After the customary process the action was brought before the court, Mr. Right- 
head undertaking to plead the cause of Workhard Accordingly the tars were 
all present, and, as was natural to their unsopbisticated notions and the simpli- 
city of their characters, they gradually warmed as they listened to the learned 
counsel as he stood up for the rights of Magna Charta, which they understood 
to be a defence of the privileges of their own ship the “ Magny Charty,’’ a sub- 
ject upon which a British sailor is ever tender and enthusiastic. 

Mr. Righthead closed his luminous speech in the following manner :—] 

It is clear, from what I have said, that the whole proceeding is illegal, an! 
unconstitutional ; that Sharpwhites, the mealman, cannot simplict loquela sua 
upon Workhard ; that the court cannot violate the 28th and 29th of Magna Charta 
without committing treason ; thattheir judgment must contain the crime, and 
the exact duration of punishment : as it does none of these, Magna Charta is 
insulted, violated, and trampled down,—‘ the liberty of the subject is invaded, 
—it is a provocation to all the subjects of England, and every man should be con- 
cerned for Magna Charta and the laws ;’and Workhard ought not to be sent to 
prison.” 

A loud hurrah burst like a sudden clap of thunder on the court ; and the lads 
of Her Majesty’s ship ‘“* Magny Charty,” flourishing their little sticks, leaped 
the barrier, and, with loud cries of “‘ ‘ Magny Charty’ for ever! clean ‘em out, 
the rascals—to insult the barky !’’ wigs were lost, gowns torn ; papers, and 
tapes, and briefs, flew in all directions. The cries of the attorneys and barristers 
were replied to by the infuriated seamen, ‘‘ You wagabones, to trample upon 
‘Magny Charty !’ you three-tailed rascals, you ought to have nine tails sarved 
out on you, for insulting of the ‘ Magny Charty,’ Sarve ’em out!” andthe little 
sticks were plied with uncommon vigour. Ned and Bill seized Judge Fuzzlewig, 
one on each side, by the lappets of the wig, and were about to inflict the ven- 
geance due to violators of ‘* Magny Charty ;’’ when he roared out. 

‘* You are quite right, legally right. Magna Charta for ever!” 

Righthead in vain endeavoured to stop these lions of the deep : ‘* Magny Char- 
ty” had been in their notions insulted ; and, amid bloody noses, powder, wigs, 
gowns, books, and papers, flying in all directions, his voice was no longer heard 
orheeded. Many hadescaped. Glumlie and some of his gang were senseless 
on the floor ; Fuzzlewig continued to cry out, ‘“‘ Magna Charta for ever !”’ until 
fear stopped his utterance ; when the stentorian voice of Bill George was heard, 
‘* Avast there,—avast colting them scarecrows ;”’ and the lads being rather tired 
of their work obeyed ; and then, under the orders of Bill, made sail ahead, and 
left the court roaring with laughter at their spree ; and carrying Workhard, who 
was almost as alarmed as Fuzzlewig, with them, and taking boats at Westminster, 
went rollicking down the Thames with the tide, leaped on board a steamer just 
under way, and, as their liberty was out, proceeded to Portsmouth, to join their 
ship. Righthead, who was shocked at the catastrophe, left a profession in which 
men of honour on an “ elegant fiction” let{out their brains and tongues for hire, and 
throwing his wig and gown into the court, and seeking the lovely Mary, was soon 
married to her ; and now often laughs at the scene he was unconsciously the cause 
of. It was never knownif the discomfited Fuzzlewig and his erew ever brought 
actions for assault and battery against the avengers of the insult offered to Her 
Majesty’s ship ‘* Magny Charty.” 





PEEPS INTO PARIS. 


BY GRIMGIBBER, THE AUTHOR OF “‘ THE BEGGAR'S WALLET.” 


MARRIED AND SINGLE. 
‘* A bachelor leads an easy life.”-—Old Song. 

One of the most respectable features in French society is the colonization of 
families. The Parisian hotels are constructed upon a prodigious scale; and, 
when belonging to a family of consideration, the various suites of apartments are 
inhabited by its various branches, instead of being apportioned to lodgers. A 
family mansion, in a first-rate situation, is usully devoted, on the ground floor, to 
shops or offices; the first floor, or appartement d'honneur, is inhabited by the 
heads of the family ; the second, by the married sons and daughters; the third, 
by bachelor sons; and the fourth and mansarde by domestics. In some instances. 
the little household unite at a common dinner-table ; in others, they live sepa- 
rately : the stables, offices, and cellars being common to the family. All this is 
patriarchal enough. The inexperience and pranks of the young are controlled 
by the vicinity of the elders; and the children of all brought up in happy senti- 
ments of family union. Often the warm, snug enfresolis inhabited by a venera- 
ble grandmother, the presiding influence of the house. 

My humble Grimgibber attic overlooks the courtyard of one of these nests of 
Parisian domesticity. A magnificent hotel, erected during the Regency, by a 
celebrated Fermier-Généra!, has been, for the last thirty years, inhabited by a 
wealthy banker—one of the class created by Napoleon, as completely as the Rue 
de Rivoli, or the Column of the Place Vendéme. The rez de chaussée is de 
voted to the bureau or banking house of Monsieur Lingot. The first floor lodges, 
towards the street, the banker and his lady (a contemporary of the Empress Jo- 
sephine, who seems to fancy herself the contemporary of the Empress Josephine’s 
grand-daughters ;) and towards the court-yard, Monsieur Paul, his eldest son-- 
a sober-looking gentleman, worthy to succeed to the banking-house, and having 
a young family of sons under the training of a sober-looking pedagogue in the 
entresol, in order to succeed him in their turn ; with a pretty wife, Madame Paul 
Lingot—sober, steadfast, and demure. 

For eight years past, have I had my eye upon the femily—a favoured tribe a- 
mong the worshippers of the golden calf—whose proceedings I find rather tanta- 
lizing than entertaining. The comfortable equipages and handsome horses of 
these people are the cause of bringing the rattling stable-pails and merry songs 
of grooms and helpers forth into the court-yard on many a spring morning, when, 
after a sleepless night, I would fain find rest; and, on hungry wintry days, the 
fumet of their soups and ragotits ascends to my very wiudow, from the vast kit- 
chen, whose batterie of copper stewpans glitters withia my view, some thirty feet 
below. Above, on the first floor, through the four lofty windows of the dining- 
room, I discern, every day at one o'clock, the family assembling for the meal 
which the French call breakfast, and the English luncheon. I can perceive the 
snow-white quality of the damask—the richness of the china, outspread upon 
the buffet fronting the windows ; nay, I can even see the maitre d'hotel carving 
upon the sideboard the fat capons and Strasburg pies, and handing them round a 
table steaming with cutlets, mounted on silver rechauds, and crowded with the 
china cups of café au lait of the united family of Lingot. 

Breakfast being cleared away, in an hour or two commence the prepara’ ions for 
dinner. Freshly-trimmed lamps are brought to the buffet ; bougies are placed in 
the sconces of the chandelier overhanging the table ; clean linen is distributed 
by the lingére of the house; the covers are placed in array; the cruet-stands 
and salt-cellars replenished ; the busy lackies have set the room in fair and cheer- 
ful array for the family-party of ten, which is to re-assemble at six o'clock. 
Soon afterwards, the noble staircase becomes brightly illuminated with gas. The 
carriage of Madame Lingot precedes, by half an hour, into the court-yard, the 
carriage of her daughter-in-law. The young ladies of the house, and their bro- 
thers, have already dismounted at the door, after thei daily ride in the Bois de 
Boulogne. From entresol to attic, the vast hotel becomes brightened by sounds 
and symptoms of habitation; and, but that the crimson curtains of the dining- 
room are shortly afterwards closely drawn, I should be able to behold the family 
seated at their overflowing meal, mutually recounting the adventures and pleasures 
of the day. 

Hitherto I have described nothing that proves the vicinity of the banker's fa- 
mily an acquisition to my airy habitation. The pair of rooks which has built, 
for the last three years, in an opposite chimney, are more my companions, and 
more amusing in their domesticity. The smartnes of Madame Lingot’s waiting- 
maid is an abomination in my sober eyes ; and the quantity of bandboxes which, 
every winter in Carnival time, traverse the court-yard to the second staircase, or 
escalier de service, a reproach to my conscience. Sometimes a cartau, jauntingly 
borne along by a milliner’s girl, proclaims the arrival of a hat and feathers, to 
shine at one of the court ballsof the Tuileries. Sometimes a wooden case, 
strapped to the shoulders of a strapping porter, announces a ball-dress for Ma- 
dame Patil, from the far-famed factory of Madame Oudot-Manoncy. On New- 
Year’s Eve arrive legions of rocking-horses, waggons, dolls, and play-shops, 
from the costly atelier of Geroux, with a pretty trinket-case or two, in mosaic 
leather, from Fossin's, containing glittering etrennes, from the old gentleman to 
his wife, daughters, and daughter-in-law. 

It is not cheering to go supperless to bed after witnessing all this prodigality of 


| luxury; or to reflect, on asolitary pillow, upon the improbability that my literary 
| realizations will ever enable me to add a Mrs. Grimgibber to the domestic com- 


forts of my miserable attic. 






and when, five minutes after the hour for closing the banking-house, (to the desk 
of which he was chained by his father like a galley slave to the oars,) I used to 
see bim vault upon his half-bred Arabian, to gallop of to the Bois de Boulogne, 
it was an indication to me that my morning labours were at an end; and that I 
might betake myself to the cabinet de lecture to which I subscribe, for the peru- 
sal of the daily papers, previous to repairing to my soupe and bouilli, at a certaim 
favourite table d’hote @ quinze sous, without bread. ‘There was something in- 
spiring to my feelings in the hilarity of Alphonse ; a freshness in his whole per- 
son, a frankness in his manners, a cordiality in his smile, even when addressing. 
the grooms and helpers by whom some hack on sa'e was trotted round the court- 
yard for his approbation. He looked so handsome when mounted on field-days, 
for his duties as Capitaine de la Garde Nationale & Cheval, that 1 wondered his 
father should choose to make a banker of him, and did not wonder to find how 
little it was his choice to be a banker. 

Icould always detect within six hours, by the sudden change in Alphonse’s 
demeanour, the moment of old Lingot's periodically commercial visits to Brus- 
sels and Frankfort. No more waiting for the regular hour of shu:ting up shop: 
off to Tortoni’s before it was open ; off to the Bois before it was closed ; and 
never home again till half.an-hour after the ringing of the dinner-bell! If the 
snow was on the ground, I prepared myself for the jingling of sledge-bells, and 
the glancing of Alphonse’s handsome traineau—a gilded dragonfly—across the 
courtyard, having his pretty sister-in-law seated between the wings, with Alphonse 
holding lightly over her head the Morocco reins of his wildly prancing horse. It 
was a comfort to me, by the way, tu hear the jingling recur, and ascertain that 
the little party was safe home again. Towards evening, throughout the Carni- 
val, 1 was on the watch to see his valet-de-chambre (a far finer gentleman 
than the master) steal up the escalier de service, witha masquerade-dress hanging 
on his arm, a Pierrot’s pointed beaver in his hand, or a brigand’s cap, or some other 
intimation that Alphonse was to spend the night at Musard’s, Valentine's, or some 
other of the second-rate bals masques, where Parisian dandies, though not 
ashamed of seeing, are ashamed of being seen. On Saturday nights, however, 
apportioned to the bals masques del’Opera (where folly and licentiousness are 
paraded at a higher cost, and it is consequently no disgrace to shew one’s face,) F 
used to observe my young neighbour making an elaborate toilet at eleven o’cloek, 
as if preparing for one of Madame Appony’s or Monsieur Rothschild’s fétes ; and, 
one mysterious Sunday morning of the Carnival, when I had sneaked out of the 
porte cochére toearly service, between seven and eight o'clock, 1 saw Alphonse: 


her handsome cavalier, and injunction not to follow the carriage. It was evident 
that he had passed the night at the bal de |’ Opera with some fair unknown. Jhad 
half a mind to follow the carriage, and detect her. The lady’s prohibition did not 
extend to me. But, on second thoughts, I amended my motion, and proceeded 
decently to church. 

It was amazing the number of triangular notes and billets on coloured paper 
that flew up the escalier de service towards the door of Alphonse’s antechamber. 
The letters of the rest of the family were left, according to Parisian custom, at 
the porter’s lodge ; but these private and confidential missions were to be express- 
ly delivered, by the pages, jockies or commissionnaires, by whom they were 
brought, to the hands of either Alphonse or his valet. An answer wasto be 
waited for ; and often were the shutters of the young man’s bedroom thrown open 
an hour before the usual time, to enable him to decipher the delicate handwriting 
@ pattes de mouche, which upbraided him with a promise broken, or exacted pro- 
mises for the future. I could always ascertain, even without examining 
the livery of the page, or the ragged jacket of the commisionaire, whether 
the epistle in hand were a first effusion—the opening of a new negotiation. 
On such occasions, Alphonse would throw himself out of bed, fling on his 
dressing-gown of Persian silk, and, seated close beside the window, devour 
every syllable of the exciting billet. Once, (it was in the merry month of May,) I 
detected him pressing to his lips a dainty litt!s dispatch, of which the bearer was 
a chasseur, in a flaming livery. Yet, only six weeks afterwards, when the 
same chasseur made his fortieth visit to the house, instead of so much as rising 
to do honour to the correspondence, I saw the letter delivered to him in bed, and 
almost fancied I could detect a yawn while he was perusing it, through the half- 
drawn muslin curtain, veiling the open window. 

The gayest scenes enacted in Alphonse’s bachelor-hall, were on Sunday morn- 
ings, from nine to twelve, between April and June. From the periodical regulari- 
ty of their visits, I conceived that the noisy fellows who, on these occasions, 
| crowded his rooms, were young men of commercial or official pursuits, enjoying, 
| like himself, their weekly holiday—dies non for the slaves of Mammon. Such 
hearty laughs as used to greet my ears when his windows were thrown open by 
the earliest of his guests! All were as much at heme there as Alphonse. 
Some leaned out of the window, with Turkish pipes in their mouths; others 
were busy with Alphonse’s foils; others with his sparring gloves ; while some 
were examining his newspapers, and others his new detonator, or a pair of Le- 
page’s patent pigeoners. I could hear the clink of the locks as they tried them, 
and see the flash inthe pan. I once heard high words pass between Alphonse 
aad ene of the wildest and handsomest of his comrades, who, having seized a 
letter from the secretaire, was only prevented reading it aloud by having it wrest- 
ed from his hand; and half-feared the affray might lead to a more serious use of 
these alarming implements. But friends good-humouredly interfered; hands 
were shaken before they parted. Next day, I met them driving out together in 
the tilbury of young Lingot ; and, in the course of a few weeks, having watc hed 
the same dandy accompany home Alphonse with hurried steps, observed the 
secretaire again opened, the secret drawer spring out, and arouleau of Louis 
torn open, and poured by Alphonse into the hands of his agitated friend. From 
his vehemence of grateful hand-shaking at parting, it was plain the money was 
not given in payment of a debt; and I loved my young neighbour from the glee 
with which, on the departure of his friend, he carolled forth the cavatina of the 
Postillon de Long jumeau in a voice that Duprez might have envied. 

My observations, however, were not always equally favourable to Alphonse. 
There was a young peasant girl, in a clean starched lace cap, with pink riband, 
and a close-fitting chintz boddice, who appeared to me to descend at very extra- 
ordinary hours the escalier de service; and [ could never perceive that she aa- 
cended higher than the floor of his apartment. She was evidently one of the 
pretty paysannes from the céte of Saresne, where Monsieur de Lingot has a villa ; 
but from the caution with which the damsel was escorted in and out of the house 
by Felix the valet, I could see that she had no legitimate pretext for her visits. 
I wish poor Perrette had not made her entrance so late, or her exit so early. 
There was something crooked in the business. One day I traced her distinctly 
into Alphonse's sitting-room, with her apron to her eyes; and in the course of 
the same day, the old banker, whom I never before beheld in his son’s apart- 
ments, was closeted with him for more than an hour. I never saw the starched 
cap on the third-floor story after that morning. Alphonse was sadly out of spi- 
rits for nearly a month afterwards ; but there was no yawring—no lounging with 
a meerschaum, as during the reign of the lody of the green and silver chasseur. 
On the contrary, he sat hour after hour, reading soberly near the window, where 
stood a flower-pot of sweet basil—too humble a thing to have been anything 
more than a village offering. 

Soon afterwards, the neat court-yard ef the banker was littered with straw ; 
waggons and carts were packing, and post-horses arriving, with prodigious crack- 
ing of whips, to carry off two coachfuls of the Lingot family to the:r country- 
house near Laon. I grew sad when I saw the yonng ladies’ saddle-horses led 
away in their stable-cloths, and Madame Paul's gay britschka attached to the 
rear of one of the waggons. I knew by experience what a vacuity it would 
cause in my life to look out upon a silent court-yard, green with weeds, and rows 
of shuttered windows, instead of upon the gay doings of the wealthy family. 
They departed. Not a creature was left in the hotel but the compting-house 
slaves, and the porter and his wife, from whom I could have found it in my heart 
to ask for the gift of the pot of basil, which stood drooping on Alphonse’s win- 
dow ledge. In spite of occasional showers, the plant withered in the summer 
drought: grew first yellow, then brown—at length, the gnats disdained to swarm 
round it any longer—it was dead! 

Early in September, (a month previous to the usual return of the family to 
Paris,) I perceived an unusual stir in the hotel. The window-shutters of a hi- 
therto uninhabited second apartment on the second floor, were thrown open ; the 
smell of paint soon became perceptible; then came paper-hangers ; then up- 
holsterers ; then delicate curtains of figured muslin were {uted into the win- 
dows, and I discovered no more of what was passing within. The family took 
possession of the hotel for the winter. The dinner bell rang, and the gas flamed 
as usual on the stairs. ‘The maitre d’hotel cut up bis capons, and the young la- 
dies resumed their rides in the Bois. In winter, I was always accustomed to 
see less of Alphonse; so that I was not surprised to hear no gay laughs, and no 
snatches of opera tunes from his window. Before Christmas, however, I saw 
him cross the court-yard one morning in a toilet of unusual elegance. Staub and 
Blin had evidently done their best; and the hand of Boivin was discernible in 
the folds of his cravat. The court yard soon became filled with carriages ; and 
that evening every window of the hotel was streaming with lights. It was clear 
that Madame de Lingot had commenced her seirées several weeks earlier than 
usual. 











; | But the consolation and delight of my observations on the morrow, used for-| 1 now noticed that Alphonse’s shutters were rarely opened. He was perhaps 
the British dominions—sheriff's officers, and low attornevs : where vermin swarm. merly to rest upon a certain third floor overlooking the court-yard, hitherto un- | gone to Compeigne or Fontainbleau, for a pa tic de chasse; or his father might 
and extortion exceeds the flights of imagination ; where warrants of attorney are | described, but affording me as much amusement as I ever derived from witness- | have despatched him in his place to Germany, on some commercial speculation 
Screwed from the unfortunate, and bills discounted for money and goods at cent! ing a fashionable farce by Scribe. A gay little suite of apartments, au trorsid me He was a lossto me. I almost ceased to interest myself in the affairs of the 
Per cent. | in the Hotel Lingot, was at that time inhabited by the banker’s second son, A! | house. At length, having drawn one afiernoon towards the window, to extri- 

Mr. Righthead hated his profession as deeply as he loved Mary Miller; who phonse de Lingot—a fire young fellow of twenty-five, a gay-spirited dasher, by | cate a hair from my pen, | plainly saw my young friend hand a pleasant-looking 
hated it too, because she knew he did; which, on the principle of reaction, made | whom all the sy mpathies of my nenare were kept on the qui else. The arrival | gitl into a handsome chariot in the porte cochére ; and, when it had driven off, 
him hate it ten times more. He had long known that the practice of arrest was | of his fencing-m ‘ster, On fine spring mornings, gave the s aoe! for throwit g open | return slowly into the house. Nevertheless, the shutters of the third floor were 


Contrary to the great constitutional charter of the kingdom, and had been the wy windows, that I might enjoy a full view of his vigorous and graceful attitudes; | a8 strictly closed as us ial. Where could he be lodged? The truth glanced im- 


step, at the corner of the street, from a handsome carriage, in which sata lady In 
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to mg mind—Alphonse was married ! The pretty girl and chariot were his proper- 
ty ; and the apartment with the fluted muslia curtains, the retreat of their honey- 
oon. 

It was new with a very heavy heart that I gazed upon the closed Persiennes 
-of the third floor; for I knew that there would be no more joyous Sunday mora- 
ing meetings—no more feucing bouts—no more sparring—no more Postilon 
de jumeau! When spring dawned, the windows were daily thrown open 
by the frolteurs of the house ; but the rooms within had a look as though their 

owner was dead. No muslin curtains to the windows—no sheets on the single 
bed—no stirring about of the crimson dressing gown—no examining of flints, 
or crossbows, or Lepage’s pistols. By some sirange oversight, the pot of dead 
basil, instead of being wholly removed, was pushed out of sight upon the leads, 
ewhere it was visible only to myself from my opposite window. 

‘No one ever seemed to enter the rooms but the frotteurs and the spruce valet, 
~who had replaced Felix, and came occasionally to dust the arms, suspended in 
racks to the wall, and certain wild boars’ heads, which bung in the fencing room, 
as trophies of Alpbonse’s hunting feats These seemed to be attacked by moth ; 
for, in the month of March, five grinning monsters were hung outof the windows 
to take the air, displaying their fangs to me for several weeks, in place of the 
joyous countenances of Alphonse and his companions. 

Thus passed away a twelvemonth. My favourite waslost tome. More fre- 
quent dinner parties were giver in the atate-rooms below ; and my rest was of- 
Aener disturbed by calling up carriages for Madame de Lingot’sball. But, through- 
-out that winter, 1 saw no masquerade dresses carried up the back stairs—no bil- 
letdouxs—no gay sledges dashing over the snow. And when May brought into 
their flush of bloom, the two venerable old trees, which twist their trunks in the 
court-yard, instead of accompanying his young sisters in their ride to the Bois, I 
more than once observed him saunter into the chariot of his voung wife, whose 
‘step was now growing as heavy as the countenance of her husband. 

At the eud of the year, when the family returned as usual from their country 
seat, I began to detect the form of Alphonse wandering occasionally like a spec- 
tre through his old apartments. My favourite had lost his gallant air and smiling 
countenance ; but! knew him ina moment. He went there apparently to pe- 
fuse and answer certain private letters, and was apparently careful to bolt the 
doors on his arrival ; for I never saw any person following him to his retreat, 
though, more than once, while he was ensconced there, a white hand drew slight- 
ly aside the fluted muslin curtains of the second floor, and a female head inclined, 
as if gazing down into the court-yard towards the stables, to ascertain whether 
the truant were betaking himself to his tilbury or saddle-horse for an excursion ; 
or whether his pretext were true of repairing tothe banking-house to please his 
father by a diligent day’s work. I almost feared his marriage might be a less 
happy one than! could desire. The bride was, of course, wealthy ; because 
the extent of Alphonse’s fortune must, according to French custem, decide the 
amount of herown. Bat had she been in all else equally worthy of him, how 
was [ to account for the many a half hour I now beheld bim pacing up and down 
those cold cheerless rooms, as if any escape from his own were acceptable to his 

feelings? 

At length, I was witness to an incident which, with all my partiality, I could 
not altogether approve. One morning last summer, soon after daybreak, I be- 
held Alphonse fidgeting up and down his old chamber, and looking every now and 
then at his watch, as if expecting some person by appointment. Was ita dun? 
No. The overflowing prosperity of the Lingots forbade all idea of such an alarm. 
Affiuence poured its treasures upon their heads ; and everything in the house 
seemed to move on invisible golden castors. It certainly was not pecuniary 
difficulty which caused the untimely restlessness of the second son on the se- 
cond floor. 

The mystery was soon explained. There scudded along the court yard a wo- 
man, holding a youngchild in her arms, who, from her air and the direction she 
was taking, I conceived to be the wife of one of the coachmen orgrooms. But, 
no !—she entered the side dour, and ascended the escalier de service! I saw 
her pause at the back door of Alphonse’s rooins, unpin and repin her shawl, shake 
the summer dust from her feet, and occupy several ninutes in adjusting the sim- 
ple dress of her little boy. Yet all this preparation was not coquetry. I am 
convinced the young woman was only taking time to recover herself, and that 
she scarcely knew what she was doing. On lifting up her head from leaning over 
the child, her eyes were red and her cheeks colourless ; and it was then I recog- 
nized the face once so blooming under the starched cap with pink ribbons, and 
now so care-worn under the bonnet demonstrating that the peasant girl was meta- 
morphosed into the Parisian bourgeoise. 

She knocked, and was instantly admitted. It was wonderful with what emo- 
tion Alphonse de Lingot strained that little fellow in his arms, kissed his fair 
cheeks, examined his little limbs, and even took the rude sboe from his little 
foot, as if curious respecting the conformation of the child. I never saw a finer 
boy ; and Alphonse seemed to think so too, for he was never weary of admiring 
him and covering him with kisses. The motherstood weeping humbly at a dis- 
tance, as though %verpowered by this tenderness towards her offspring. But I 
sawnomore. I fancy I was weeping too ! 


AN ESSAY UPON OYSTERS. 


CHAPTER I. 

Me—whom the muse, whether of verse or prose, hath long ceased to waken 
with her soul-exciting inspirations—me, whom the benumbing touch of age 
hath consigned to a dreamy but not undelicious idleness—me, whom ambition and 
hope, and even the love of gold, ‘‘ that last infirmity of (1g) noble mind,” have 
long forborne to stimulate, what genius can seduce, what madness urge, or what 
fatuity cajole, againto wield my half-forgotten pen? Gentle reader, let not 
your upper lip be curled in derision, nor the book be closed, nor even the leaf be 
twitched over in petulant contempt, when I apprize you that mine inspiration is 
derived from an oyster! And why, most innocent, and sleek, and luscious 
mollusc ! why shouldst thou not be as prolific of lofty or profound fancies as 
the Heliconian fount, or the promptings of the nine Aonian maids? Well 
and reflectingly ha h Wordsworth told us that the simplest flower may awaken 

‘Thoughts that do lie too deep for tears ;” 

and why may not the same intensity of reflection be suggested by the simplest 
blossow of the deep, especially if, like this testaceous parent of the pearl, it be 
endued with the mysterious and awful property of life? Reader! are you ima- 
ginative? Have you ever fancied yourself to be bestridiag a dolphin like Arion, 
witching the lulled waters of the gean, and enrapturing the listening Nereids 
with the dulcet melodies of your lyre: or, mounted on a hippogriff careering 
through the enchanted air, that perfumes the mazy sylvanry of fairyland? Have 
you ever vaulted on the back of the winged Pegasus, and plunged into the beavu- 
tifal creations of the classic mythologists! Have you ever suffered yourself, or 
at least your spirit, to float away—away—away—far beyond the boundaries of 
visable space, into the vasty solitudes of the empyrean ? 

Never !—what! have you no hobby whereon you may whisk yourself away 
from this diurnal sphere, and so sequester from the real into the ideal, from the 
seen to the unseen, from the present to the past or the future? None! Then 
is it time that I should provide you with a conveyance that may speed you 
** swifter than arrow from a Tariar’s bow,” through the air, through the water, 
or through the solid crust of the yet unpenetrated earth—that magic vehicle 
shall be an oyster! 

“Come with me, and we will go, 
Where the rocks of coral grow.” 

Yes; I will escort you safely beneath the booming waters—through ocean-caves 
and shell-ename/led halls, amid solitudes and wastes of the unfathomed deep ; 
mysterious, indeed, and dim, and thought-bewildering at times ; but ever and anon 
so fair, so wild, so marvellous, that Hesperus his gardens were not more beauti- 
ful, nor the dreains of the young Apollo more startling and fantastic. 

Of what use were it to record the appearance of the first oyster and his mate, 
the Adam and Eve of their race, until we have provided a marine paradise for 
their reception! To arrive at the end, we must begin at the beginning. Doubt- 
less, most geological reader, you are conversant with the nebular theory of Her- 
echel. You are aware, therefore, that, as the centrifugal force of the youthful 
and somewhat ungovernable sun overpowered the central attractions, it succes- 
sively threw off zones of vapour or nebulosity, which ultimately condensed into 
the separate masses constituting the planets and satellites. Question you that 
gaseous matter can consolidate into the ponderous globe which we inhabit! Re- 
flect how easily, even by the limited powers of man, portions of it may be recon- 
verted into their primitive elements. By the simple application of heat, may 
the dense rocks of polar ice be changed into water, or elevated into air, as float- 
ing vapour; while chemical agencies can again separate them into oxygen and 
hydrogen, two invisible gases. 1n the laboratory of the chemist the hardest and 
‘ompactest metals may be transmuted into a fluid, or even into an aeri-form 
state. What difficulty, therefore, in supposing that such was the primitive con- 
dition of all matter, that the earth is, in fact, an encrusted star, which has been 
gradually cooling down, through myriads of ages, although its central fires are 
still unextinguished! You grant the probability of the fact; well, then, let but 
some millious of years elapse from its first ejection, let but a single sea be formed 
upon its surface, and I bave provided a receptacle and a birth-place for my primi- 
tive pair of oysters. 

- Of time, however, what countless cycles may have elapsed while the fire- 
formed rocks of granite were spreadiog their impenetrable pall of lava over the 
buried wonders of our inner globe ; and the numerous superincumbent strata, 
deposited by water, were exhausting centuries of centuries as they successively 
arranged themselves in their present order! ‘‘ Sands furm the mountain, minutes 
make the year,” and as the single grain of sand is to the mountain, nay, to the 
earth itself, so is a single century toalltime. Why should he to whom a thov- 

«sand years are as a day, be measured by the notions of such a flitting ephemeron 
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as mau? Why should the Being who has eternity at his command be an econo- 
mist of time! In all her operations Natore seems to have a constant reference 
to the infinite, both as to time and space. 

CHAPTER II. 

Of that great ‘‘ mystery of mysteries,” as Sir John Herschel terms it—the 
first appearance of organic life upon our globe, who shall discover the date, who 
predicate the form, who determine the locality? What an awful and inscrutable 
enigma is vitality! How immeasurable the distance and the difference between 
inert unconscious matter, and sentient existence, with its marvellous capacities ; 
and yet, as all life ends iu deaih, so also all material death seems to have originat- 
edin life! That vast islands and continents are but the self-constructed monu- 
ments of myriad generations of coral insects, is a familiar fact; and the recent 
discovery of fossil infusoria in granite, so minute that many millions of their 
siliceous skeletons are condensed into a cubic inch, goes far to establish the start- 
ling fact that even the primitive rocks were once alive. Can it be thatsuch a 
magnificent boon as life was first bestowed upon invisible animalcules? May 
we not rather imagine this glorious gift to have been primally transferred by a 
touch of the Divine hand, to the great globe itself, when it obeyed the occult 
law of gravitation, and commenced its majestic and eternal march around the 
central sunt’) Why may not this beautiful and august earth be a living and a 
conscious mass, its respiratory organs the volcanoes, its blood the waters circu- 
lating through its innumerable veins, its bones the granite rocks, its pulses the 
oceauic tides, its voice of gentleness the melodious concord of winds and waves, 
its shout of wrath the vault-resounding thuader? And the so-often chanted 
music of the spheres, is it, in sooth, a mere fictionof the poets, or may we not 
rather more justly deem that all the planets of our system not without living 
consciousness and enjoyment of their glorious destiny, move through their sub- 
lime orbits to the solemn, yet dulcct and symphonious harmony of space-filling 
and ever-renewed anthems ? 

How inscrutable the laws which the Deity seems to have prescribed to himself 

in the creation of life! What infinite variety of size, type, and character “ from 
the God-like image of man, to the shapeless mass of animated jelly that floats 
upon the waves ; from the elephant and whale to the insect and the animalcule, 
of which five hundred millions may be contained in a drop of water.”** Each 
new creation of the great geological eras, whether vegetable or animal, teems 
with an inexhaustible originality ; and, even where the same types recur, what 
infinite varieties in the sizes and apecies! Nor has it been sufficiently perpend- 
ed that every new creation of an animal involved anew moral invention, where- 
by its character, habits, instincts, and passions were to receive an immutable im- 
press. Contemplate only the countless varieties in the nidification of birds, 
each last nest resembling the first, and so destined to continue until time or the 
race shall cease, thus distinctly marking the impassable barrier between instinct 
and reason, the former being stationary, and the latter progressive. Of the 
causes, too, by which the duration of life was originally reguiated, who shall 
solve the enigmat Why should a toad, a tortoise, a parrot, a goose,a raven, a 
carp, enjoy a longer existence thana philosopher? Why should a whale, whose 
gigantic span of time has been supposed to spread over eight or ten centuries, 
out-float a dynasty or anempire? Why should Methuselah’s birthright be taken 
from man, that it might be conferred upona fish? Truly, these are answerless 
questions. 
All this is not adigression. I have neither forgotten my subject nor mine 
oyster, but I muat arrive at the creation of the oysterian Adam, before I can ap- 
propriately commence my essay upon his successors. O pride of birth ! (at least 
of human birth)—O boast of ancestry ! how baseless and vain-glorious dost thou 
seem in man—man, the nothing of yesterday, the dust of to-morrow! How 
musta Nassau ur a Bourbon stand abashed in the presence ef an oyster, the 
founders of whose family expatiated in the shoreless sea of the infant world ere 
the granite peaks had emerged, and while the waters were yet thermal with the 
subaqueous fires! In the occult process of creation the inhabitants of the deep 
seem to have taken precedence of the terrestrials, and even now it might become 
the pseudo lord of the earth to reflect that of his assumed dominion, covering a 
surface of 190 millions of miles, four-fifths are occupied by seas, lakes, polar 
ice, and eternal snows, leaving only one-fifth for man, and the terrestria! animals 
Meant they to convey a genealogical compliment, those heathen mythologists, 
when they feigned that the goddess Venus was formed from the froth of the 
sea? 

O learned and whitty Pierre Daniel Huet! bishop of Avranches, how well 
and truly hast thou said, ‘* Most strange is it that the vanity of men should have 
prompted them to raise buildings above the earth with so much toil and expense, 
and that their curiosity bas never excited them to penetrate its entrails that they 
may obtain ocular demonstration of their contents! If they had applied to this 
purpose the cost of the Tower of Babel and the Pyramids of Egypt, they would 
have made the most useful discoveries, and would have spared a great many vain 
conjectures as to the subterranean world.” + Not to us, who are about to com- 
mence our bold and downward-diving flight, shall this reproach belong—we will 
eclipse the fabulous descent of him who— 


“ Thrown by angry Jove 

Sheer o’er the crystal battlements, from morn 

To noon he fell, from noon to dewy eve, 

A summer’s day ; and with the setting sun 

Dropp’d from the zenith, like a fallen star, 

On Lemnos.” 
Here then we plunge down—down—down—and lo! we have alighted, harmless, 
upon the vast unstratified rocks of granite, with their silvery particles of mica, 
their grey, glassy quartz, and their opaque, vari-coloured felspar, known by the 
names of syenite, porphyry, or basalt, some of which, from their being intersect- 
ed by veins of serpentine or trap, prove that the formation, even of these primi- 
tive rocks, has taken place at more than one epoch. Here we have nv traces of 
vegetable life, nor of animal (if we are deceived as to the doubtful siliceous 
skeletons of the infusoria), so that we may speculate as to the number of ages 
during which this incandescent globe, an arnorphous mass of igneous matter, pur- 
sued its lifeless course around the sun, shrouded in its own dim sulphureous 
smoke, and startling the wilds of space by the tremendous roar of its innumerable 
volcanoes. But these at length partially burnt themselves out, the fused mate- 
rials of the earth’s surface became consolidated, and the primitive rocks thus 
formed, being again disintegrated by the action of water, settled into the sedi- 
mentary strata of gneiss, hornblende, and slate, Now was it that the mys- 
terious, the inscrutable fiat of the Almighty went forth, and there was life— 
animal life moving among the boundless waters, and vegetable life in the form 
of marine plants, to suppor: the new creation! Corals, those minute but all- 
eclipsing architects, to whom the builders of the Pyramids were but as hu- 
man animalcules, seem to have been the earliest products of the Almighty hand. 
To these tiny labourers, enjoying their own lives, and providing for life’s en- 
joyments in future and more noble races, was intrusted the construction 
of the ground-plan of future continents and islands; and how assiduously and 
enduring they toiled is manifested by the traces of their labours in the lime- 
stones, and marbles, and rocks that constitute the earlier formations throughout 
the four-quarters of the earth. Small shell fish, crinoidea, or lily -shaped animals 
and trilobites, an extinct family of crustacea, appear to have had possession of 
the waters for a series of ages, during which we search in vain for evidence of 
any terrestrial productions. But the earth, which had been gradually emerging, 
was now about to give life and beauty to the hitherto unsmiling face of nature. 
The vegetable world, several hundred of whose different species have already 
been recognised in a fossil state, was about to receive a mighty development; 
palms, arborescent ferns, and coniferous trees, spread themselves in profusion, 
and possessed earth's surface for a cycle of centuries, of which we can only form 
a guess from the prodigious depth and extent of their remains, which constitute 
the most ancient coal strata. Fresh-water shell-fish, insects, lizard-fishes, and 
reptiles were added to creation’s list. Another cycle, another change, another 
creation, and, lo! we have reached the upper secondary strata, when the age of 
oviparous reptiles, sometimes extending to upwards of a hundred feet in length, 
astounds by its new and monstrous forms. Not less startled may we be at the ter- 
rific visions than was Phaeton, when the maddened horses of the sun whirled him 
within the petrifying influence of the zodiac's hideous figures; but we beara 
charmed life—we will pass unscathed through these variform chimeras, spite of 
their appalling magnitude ; nay, we will still mount upwards, neither stopping at 
the second coal formation, nor at the superincumbent strata of rock-salt, until we 
reach the lias deposits, where it becomes us, swift-travelling reader! to pause 
awhile, and to take breath, and to doff our caps, and to gaze around ua witha 
becoming reverence, even as if we stood amid the ruins or Iona, or upon the so- 
celebrated plain of Marathon, for we are now approaching the paradise of the 
oysterian Adam and Eve—the birth place of the first parents of the peasl-pro- 
a race—the locality of the first fossil occurrence of the ostrea levius- 
cula.t 


CHAPTER III. 

Welcome, thrice welcome, O thou tender, pulpy, timorous mollusc! to this 
beautiful and youthful world, which had advanced, when thy shell first opened to 
the light of day, no farther than the lias deposits, or about the middle of the se- 
condary formations :—welcome to this wonderfully-built world, which the Crea- 
tor’s hand had launched into the shoreless sea of space, although no human crew 
had yet trocden its majestic deck, so that thou were safe from the ravenous maw 
of man—man, the dread destroyer of the present system—man—“ of half that 
live the butcher and the tomb.”” And yet, O gentle testaceous stranger! good 
need hadst thou of thime outward skeleton, thy protecting bivalve shell; for, 





* Dr. Mantell’s ‘‘ Wonders of Geology,” vol. ii. p. 556. 
t Huetiana, p. 43. 
t See Sowerby’s splendid work upon Fossil Fishes, plate No. 483. 
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sooth to say, thou hadst strange and fearful fellowship in the deep waters that 
rocked thy primal cradle. Gigantic fish-animals of crocodilian structure, imspell- 
ed by four puissant paddles, darted through the shuddering and troubled wayes 
with the velocity, and almost with the power and bulk, of our modern steam- 
boats, or basked their huge length upon the sunny shores where they had deposit- 
ed their eggs. High—high above the waters did the plesiosaurus, the swan of 
the lizard tribes, lift ite serpentine neck of thirty five vertebra. The anomalous 
icthyosaurus, with the beak of a porpoise, the head of a lizard, and the paddles of 
cetacea, sported or fought with fellow-monsters of the deep ; while the pterodac- 
tyles, or flying reptiles, hovered above their heads, and the bottom of the pro. 
found oceau was covered with ammonites, belemnites, and terebratulm. Thig 
was the age, in short, of the cold-blooded reptiles, the colossal iguanodon, the hy- 
leosaurus, and similar saurians, having possession of the earth, as their related 
genera had of the waters, to the utter exclusion of all mammiferous animals, 
And this creation, having for countless ages enjoyed all the blessings of existence, 
and accumulated materials which should render the earth, in after eras, a fitting 
abode for different and higher orders of existence, passed away and became 
extinct, or only left behind it some rare fragment cf its less important forms, to 
bring down to modern times a solitary link of that once mighty chain of life. 

And our dear ostrea leviuscula, whoee birth we have so carefully chronicled, 
and brought him up to the altar of nature, that he might be baptized with the 
watersof the infant world, doubtless obeyed the great object of his creation, and 
filled the watery wastes with forms of ostrean happiness, which probably spread 
themselves over every sea, until, its appointed course having been run, the race 
disappeared and became extinct, to be revived at a later period, under forms not 
very materially modified from its original impress. Most extraordinary is that 
type, for the oyster, like several other of the molluscous tribe, is an acephalous 
or headless animal, yet not without instincts and a judgment that may well en- 
able it to compete with the head-bearers. Yes; this gelatinous substance, ap- 
parently incapable of voluntary motion, and seeming to be endowed with little 
more than vegetable life, can defend itself by complicated means, can vary its 
position at pleasure, can repair its lusses, and accommodate itself to the change 
of circumstances When young, oysters can swim rapidly, by means of an un- 
dulatory motion of the branchie#, or respiratory organs, a faculty which ceases 
when they attain full growth, though they can still turn from one side to anether 
by the assistance of the ebbing or flowing tide, or obtain a considerable impetus 
by squirting water from their shells, or moor themselves to rocks and stones by 
the tiny cables of their byssus. Nor are they without memory and forethought ; 
for, if they have once suffered from opening their shells and losing the imprison- 
ed water, which is fatal to their existence unless a new supply of moisture can 
speedily be obtained, nothing can induce them again to expand their shells, except 
when they are overflowed by the tide. For these and all the other immutable 
properties and instincts of the animal must the Creator have established a law, 
when he fashioned the first pair, in the middle stage of the secondary forma- 
tions. 





Pause we awhile, O gentle reader, that we may drop a tear together over the 
melancholy condition of our planet, when the last of the primitive oysters gave up 
his molluscous ghost, and consigned his shells to a fossil immortality :— 

‘The waves became his winding-sheet, the waters were bis tomb ; 

But for his fame the ocean sea was not sufficient room.” 
Wherefore do we thus blazon it to all the earth, embalmed and enrolled in our im- 
perishable pages? Talk of the dark ages, of Cimmerian offuacation, of Tro- 
glodytic gloom, what were they to the benighted state of an oysterless globe? 
the very avtithesis of that millenium contemplated by the swaggerer in Shakspeare, 
when he imagined this terrestrial ball to be a testaceous bivalve, and triumphantly 
exclaimed, 

“‘ Why, then, the world’s mine oyster, which I with sword will open.” 
Alas! we have fallen together, most sympa‘hising reader! upon evil times, when 
no such boast could have beep uttered—first, because the world contained no 
man; and secondly, (a much heavier calamity,) because it contained no oyster! 
And why should the last of the race—alone—the sole survivor of a mighty bi- 
valve dynasty—parentless—childless—mateless—be called upon to prolong a 
melancholy survivorship which was the very reverse of atontine? Doubtless it 
mentally ejaculated, ‘‘¢ristaor est letho lethi mora,” and so made a willing death- 
bed of its natural one. Letus hasten away from so sad a seene—let us ascend 
through the upper secondary (thick as are its enormous beds of chalk) to the ter- 
tiary formations, not stopping to cast more than a passing glance at the Anoplo- 
therium, the Paleotherium, and other now extinct monsters, whom the genius of 
Cuvier has rescued from oblivion, and merely noticing, as we proceed, that both 
Paris and London are built upon similar tertiary beds occupying a basin of the 
chalk. At what precise period the existing varieties of our dear departed ostrea 
leviuscula reappeared we cannot ascertain, but they are found, in a silicified state, 
in the chalk, and more abundantly in the tertiary era. At Reading, in the green 
sand above the chalk, they occur in immense quantities, a8 well as in the neigh- 
bourhood of Reigate; and at Bromley, it Kent, there is a similar accumulation 
intermixed with flint pebbles, and cemented by a calcareous deposit into a conglo- 
merate, which is used for ornamental purposes. * 

Thank heaven! we have escaped the fires of the numerous volcanoes which 
were in such fearful activity in the tertiary period, and here we are, unscathed 
and heart-whole, upon the ancient alluvium, one of the superficial deposits of 
this wonderful world, and the zoological garden of the gigantic mammalia, which 
were now first called into existence. Enormous animals of the elephant tribe— 
the mammoth, megatherium, mastodon, megalonyx, rhinoceros, and various her- 
bivorous creatures, ranging over the water-worn plains or mountain-ridges, con- 
tended for the doubtful possession of the earth with lions, tigers, boars, hyznas, 
and other carnivorous races. In every part of the world, but more especially in 
the frozen regions of the north, the fossil remains of these elephant tribes occur 
in immense quantities. What an almost inexhaustible vegetation must have beer 
required for the sustenance of the vast herds of herbivora! and how startling and 
inexplicable the fact, that in Siberia alone, which at present is nearly a frozen 
desert, that, the remains of a greater number of elephants have been discovered 
(animals now only inhabiting torrid climes) than are supposed to exist all 
over the modern world! Nor is our own country deficient in these products ; 
the teeth of above five hundred elephants having been collected on the coasts of 
Norfolk and Suffolk alone, though they abound in almost every part of the is- 
land. Unmolested, except by beasts of prey, these graminivorovs giants, with 
kindred races of the same colossal structure, ranged in countless multitudes over 
the teeming plains and the primeval forests—plains and forests which had never 
yet been trodden by the hunter's foot, had never echoed to *‘the human voice 
divine.’ These lords of the earth had their cycle of enjoyment, and again the 
wand of the Creator was waved—a new fiat went forth—many of these types of 
organisation, whether of the land or of the water, were obliterated—some were 
preserved under various modifications—new animals were created—a change 
came o’er the spirit of the earth—and the greatest of all miracles was accom- 
plished, for the HumAN EPpocn had arrived, 

[ We shall conclude this very clever and interesting essay next week. } 


* Dr. Mantell’s ‘‘ Wonders of Geology,” vol. i. 198. 





MEMOIR OF MRS. 8. C. HALL. 


From the New Monthly Magazine. 

One touch of genius, like one touch of nature, ‘*‘ makes the whole world kin.” 
English readers and Irish readers, however on other themes they may differ and 
disagree, are sure to be united in the same sentiment and the same feeling when 
one of Mrs. Hall's volumes lies open before them. Influenced by the fresh and 
simple charm of her writings, they find out the “ stuff we are made of,” and 
merge all consciousness of dissension, political or religious, in the force of one 
common emotion. Set a man down to read a few pages of asketch or story by 
Mrs. Hall, in which an Irish character or an Irish landscape 

«+ Lives in description and looks green in—prose,” 

and in five minutes you shall be puzzled to say whether he is an Orangeman or a 
Repealer. Gay longed to pass his life in perpetual perusal of new novels ; it 
would be no bad way of insuring “‘ tranquillity” and establishing a “ final and 
satisfactory” settlement of differences, to sentence us all, by act of parliament, 
toaregular daily reading of eternal new sketches of Irish life and character 
by writers such as the lady to whom we have row to pay the gratitude of our ho- 
mage. 

In the preface to her last published work, ‘‘ The Lights and Shadows of Irish 
Life,’ Mrs. Hall describes, as the main object of her labours, her ambition to 
“ make the character of the Irish more extensively known and better understood, 
to excite a generous sympathy for their sufferings, a kind indulgence towards 
their faults, and ajust appreciation of their virtues ;” and she adds that she has 
** never hesitated to exhibit and condemn in her countrymen and countrywomen 
that which she considered wrong and capable of improvement.” The truth of 
this must at once be conceded. The purpose with which she has written 1s 
generally as apparent in her writings as the grace and vigour of the talent with 
which she has worked it out. In delineating Irish character she has taken up & 
ground, as it appears to us, that has scarcely been occupied by any of her con- 
temporaries. That she is excelled by many of them in portraying the darker pas- 
sions, and in laying bare the sources of the wrongs and miseries of her country- 
men, is true; but it is doubtful whetherany of them have manifested so moch 
skill in describing the manly and gentle virtues, and pority and truth of feeling, 
that survive and seem indestructible amidst the blighting influences of poverty and 
oppression. Politics and religion have entered more or less into the plans of most 
of the writers upon Ireland; very few, indeed, have kept themselves perfectly 
free from the taint of party associations; fiction has been ca!led in to the aid of 
history in advancing the interests of sects and factions; but in this essential 
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respect Mre. Hall is ‘‘ beyond suspicion.” Or if, indeed, we fancy there is some 
reason, from the toue of a passage here and there, to suspect her of a bias in fa- 
vour of the few, we see beiter grounds in the next page for a conviction of het 
sympathy with all; and we are thus left in uncertainty as to the side to which 
her Opinions may lean. Herein she acts wisely, and stamps a value upon her 
writings far higher than any they could boast as mere ministrants to the amuse- 
ment of the day, or even as graceful contributions to the literature of our time. 
While evincing, untrammeled by party prejudice, her sympathy for her country, 
she never fails to enlist ours. Our hearts “ grow Irish” as we read. Ireland 
becomes all the world to us—we feel that we are, in point of fact, natives of the 
isle of isles, and that we were born out of it purely by some unaccountable mis- 
take. As an acute play-goer once remarked, people are so very Virtuous Ina 
theatre—they are sure to applaud vehemently the noble sentiments which they 
do not act uponin practical life. So with the readers of such books as Mrs. 
Hall’s ; we are wonderfully sympathetic, marvellously virtuous, while the spell is 
upon us—indignant with everybody and everything that may happen to look less 
sympathetic than ourselves; so that an observer, contemplating us as we read, 
and tracing out the cause of the effect which he witnesses, would come to the 
conclusion that the leading characteristic of Englishmen is a generous insensi- 
bility to the faults, and a magnanimous over-estimation of the virtues, of Ireland 
and the Irish! 

A few words will suffice to tel! all that we know of the history of Mrs. Hall, 
excepting that which is purely literary. Anna Maria Fielding isa native of the 
‘county of Wexford. She was born how early in the present century we are 
not informed, but certainly since it commenced. She is, by the mother’s side, 
of a Swiss family. Her paternal ancestors, settled in Wexford, managed by de- 
grees to exhaust their property there, by means such as she has so forcibly des- 
cribed in some of her sketches, She quitted Ireland when about fifteen years of 
age, and did not visit that country again fer several years—until long after her 
marriage with Mr. S.C. Hall, and the publication of ker Irish sketches, so that 
the impressions she received, and the remembrances she retained, must have been 
remarkably strong and vivid; for, in the first of her sketches, she places us at 
once amidst the scene she colours, and induces a belief that the fresh and living 
pieture was paivted on the spot it represents. 

With the circumstances which first prompted her to uadertake the task of de- 
lineating “life” in her @wn country, we are unacquainted. It is probable that she 
may have been originally incited to the attempt by the pursuits and example of 
her husband (uo inactive lebourer in the fields of literature, as is denoted by his 
editorship of various werks, and by his latest “* The Book of Gems”) ; for it was 
at no distant period after her marriage that ber literary career commenced. Her 
first volume was published in 1829. She soon afterwards undertook to conduct 
an elegant little work for the delight and instruction of children—a “ class of the 
community” who have profited not a little from the exercise of Mrs. Hall’s 
happy tact at hitting precisely the midd!e course between the too-learned and the 
too-simple. Few writers have equalled her in this respect ; she is emphaticaliy the 
children’s friend, and seems to understand instinctively at once all that they should 
be taught and how toteach them. There are abundant evidences of this ina 
charming little work of hers, published, perhaps, in 1831—‘* The Chronicle of 
a School room.” 

In 1832 we find the reputation which she had acquired by her Irish sketches in- 
ducing her to venture on a more difficult and extended work. This was ‘‘ The 
Buccaneer.”’ The period chosen is the Protectorate, and Cromwell figures as a 
leading actor on the wide and varied scene. He is sketched with the force that 
realises a striking conception of the character jn bold action. But although this 
and many other heroes of history are introduced, the novel rather belongs to the 
domestic than the historical class. ‘The same may be said of the ** Outlaw,” 
which was written not many months afterwards, and in which the scene, laid in 
1688, exhibited many of the most picturesque features of the contest for the 
crown between the Papist James and his successor of ‘‘immortal memory.” 
Previous to the publication of this work, however, by which she fairly took 
possession of the ground she had substantiated her claim tuby her first novel, 
appeared that charming production of her fertile and untiring pen, ‘The Tales 
of Woman's Trials ;” a collection of illustrations of character, by which she 
has perhaps more universally gratified the taste of the great mass of readers than 
by any other of her performances 

Having undenial'y succceied in the semi-historical novel, the story moulded 
to the action and sentiment of a past age, Mrs. Hall determined upon trying yet 
another path, and it turned out to be one that, in our judgment, Jed to astill more 
fixed and lasting success. ‘* Uncle Horace,’’ published in the au'umn of last 
year, is a modern novel, but by no means to be classed with novels purely 
fashionable ; and, indeed, of ‘ fashion,”’ fashionably so called, she claims asa 
privilege tq be ignorant. The character of the old merchant-hero is the crown- 
ing charm of the composition. The richest lights of the picture are concen- 
trated in him—on him hasthe author lavished, with the heart's love, the 
best and truest of her powers. He is all but worthy to pair off im our affec- 
tionate remembrances with Uncle Teby. That most illustrious of the Shandys 
would have been delighted to make his acquaintance ; their very differences 
would have led toa felicitous agreement. The fine old Liverpool merchant 
is certainly quite an honour to his town and nation ; his character is a 
compliment to the whole race of merchants, and even to human nature, 
whose ill-temper, perverseness, whimsicality, and old bachelorly prejudice 
count for nothing in the scale of its generosity and love; and never were these 
qualities more richly or naturally represented than in this portrait. It has been 
truly said, that there is a continual play, an unceasing action, a bringing out of 
new lights, a dashing in of necessary shadows, a steadfastness in the winding 
course, a consistency in the natural contradictions, a harmeny in the jarring 
elements, that render the whole design an original and masterly achievement. 

While alluding to this novel we may refer to the purpose which animates it as 
that whieh is discernible throughout Mrs. Hall’s writings—a wish to put human 
nature in the best humour with itself—to convince it that ‘‘ good is as hundreds, 
evil as one,” and to win it to a wiser self-confidence by an ardent love of it, and 
a warm-hearted sympathy with allthat breathe. In this novel, moreover, we 
have some fine examples of the power which has acquired for Mrs. Hall so much 
of her popularity; the exquisite art of tracing out all that is most fair and true in 
the moral beauty of woman, the enviable faculty of unriddling the great riddle 
—the Sex. There are three graces living in sweet companionship in this story ; 
but these are only three out of many that owe their existence to Mrs. Hall, as 
we to them owe the value of fresh evidences of the beauty they illustrate. She 
exhibits women in their fitting sphere, and never takes them out of it—never 
seems to forget that, although they may be heroines, they are ‘the materials of 
which wives and mothers are made.” Her writings, in fact, are essentially fe- 
minine. She always manifests a kindly leaning towards human failings, and a real 
enjoyment in human virtue. There is nothing sharp, or bitter, or betokening 
disappointment in her works. She seems blessed with a cheerful mind anda 
contented spirit. Few, we believe, have been more happy in domestic life ; 
thus affording a flat contradiction to the absurd notion that a similarity of tastes 
and pursuits does not * contribute to happiness in the married state.”’ 

In the construction of a story few excel the author of ‘* Uncle Horace,” &c. 
At times she may atrain a little too eagerly after melodramatic effect; and at 
times, also, she is a little apt to appear as author upon the scene, apostrophizing 
in the fulness of her sentiment, and the fervour of her feeling, some virtue which 
would be best developed dramatically bythe character of her story. But the 
story itself ‘ progresses’ naturally, the events rise out of each other, and the 
interest flows on *‘ nor knows retired ebb.” These qualities justify Mrs. Hall’s 
dramatic experiments ; she has thrice written for the stage, and each time with a 
success that must stimulate her to higher effurts in that exalted and humanizing 
art. 





MR. J. STUART WORTLEY’S TRANSLATION OF 
GUIZOT’S ESSAY ON GENERAL MONK. 

“Among men,” says Guizot, ‘“‘ who fill a place in the great scene of history, 
the fate of Monk has been remarkable. At once both celebrated and obscure, 
he has linked his name with the restoration of the Stuarts, but has left us no 
other memorial of his life. One day he disposed, singly and with renown, of a 
throne aud a people : on those which either precede or follow it he is scarcely to 
be distinguished from the crowd with which he mingles. He isone of those 
whose talents and even vices have but a day or hour for the development of their 
fuil energy and dominion.” 

With some truth, there is much of rhetorical and Frenchified exaggeration in 
this. Monk did not dispose of acrown and a people. The people, expressing 
their sentiments in every possible way—by their representatives in Parliament, by 
country and city assemblies, by popular ballads, by tumultuous meetings, by public 
rejoicings, and so forth—restored the crown to the hereditary claimant. What 
Monk really did, was by means of his position, and by many acts of discreditable 
dissimulation and cajolery, to enable the people freely to express their wishes, in 
despite of a powerful army, aad of a body of politicians which had gotten posses- 
sion of such government as remained. A more fiery-minded and ambitious man 
would have taken the Protectorate when the Rump, asa last resource, offered it 
to him—would have stepped into Cromwell's shoes, and endeavoured (inost pro- 
bably in vain) to uphold a power which was slipping even from Cromwell's 
grasp. A less firm and sagacious man would have trimmed about undecisively, 
one day doing something, foolishly, or of small account, and the next day 
undoing it, ull he had plunged his country into a civil war, in which 
he would have perished or beef thrust aside. In either case. the Restoration 
would eventually have taken place ; and perhaps less luckily for the nation than 
the actual oue; for Charles might have returned asa sort of conqueror or dicta- 
tor. The true credit of Monk is, that he had prudence enough te obey the 
national will—skill enough, in very difficult circumstances, to enable it to develop 


itself; that whilet mingling with 









movement, he appeared to Lead it ; and 
that he accomplished a great and critical event, quickly, quietly, and without 
bloodshed. With what simulation and dissimulation he managed it, may be read 
in any history. Let it suffice here to observe, that every word he uttered for 
three months was a lie. 

Neither in other respects is Monk 80 “‘ obscure” as M. Guizot for the sake of 
an antithesis, represents. The younger son of an embarrassed country gentle- 
man, he set out in life as an adventurer, and raised himself by dint of his military 
merit to command both in Flanders and in the army of Charles the First. Luck- 
ily, as it turned out, suspected and committed to the Tower by Parliament, he 
never actually bore arms against the King, and had nothing to do with his death. 
Very moderate in polities, he submitted to the Commonwealth ; and commanded 
with glory at sea against the Dutch, and wth distinction under Cromwell in Scot- 
land. Left by his chief to subdue the Highlands, he successfully fulfilled bis 
task; and governed Scotland tothe Restoration, with a power more absolute 
than was ever exercised either before or since, and with a regular justice un- 
known there before his time and for many years afterwards. Receiving from 
Charles the Second the hightest rank and distinctions which a subject can reach, 
his solidity, his taciturnity, and bis manners plain almost to rusticity, deprived 
him of any courtly influence in the haleyon days of the Merry Monarch; though 
when trouble came, the eye both of prince and people was turned towards the 
sole representative of the men of the Commonwealth. When the plague de- 
vastated Londen, and King, courtiers, Parliament, lawyers, and rich men, fled 
in affright, Monk was appointed to govern the city, and quietly braved the ter- 
rors of pestilence in the discharge of his duty. When the Duke of York, ** af- 
ter a brilliant action and a doubtful accident,”’* was removed from the command 
of the fleet, and the Earl of Sandwich dismissed for something like peculation, 
Monk accepted the command in conjunction with Rupert, and moved that impe- 
tuous trooper’s astonishment at “ the old man’s daring."” When the fire of Lon- 
don broke out, the King recalled him from the Dutch war to lend his aid in the 
home exigency ; and when the Hollanders sailed up the Medway, burnt the 
shipping, and attacked Chatham, Monk, at the head of afew companies, in- 
stantly started to oppose them. All these things seem rather “ distinguished 
from the crowd.” 

George Monk, Duke of Albemarle, was alsoa remarkable man in his charac- 
ter as being the head of a distinct class—the respectable soldier of fortune. To 
his military training, operating ef course upon his natural qualities, may be trac- 
ed most if not all of the distinctive peculiarities which characterized him. Ex- 
ceptin the few months preceding the Resturation, when the novelty and exi- 
gencies of his position furced him upon treachery, he always did his present duty 
towards his employers to the fullest extent both in deed and word ; seeming 
conscious, that if their strength and sagacity enabled them to stand, his fidelity 
would be rewarded. But though doing his duty te his employers, and against 
their enemies, he didno more ; provoking no unnecessary enmities, and treating 
all, save when the rules of war constrained him, as persons who might hereafter 
be his friends. The taciturnity in which he shrouded his purposes was a faculty 
of thorough soldiership. Prompt in action, and not slow in speech when neces- 
sary, he confined words and action to the immediate business, and gave thoughts 
alone to the future. Almost to a miracle in that age for the juatness of bis pay- 
ments to his men, if net for the regularity he maintained amongst them, he car- 
ried his love of military order into his civil government ; and though wielding 
elmost absolute power in Scoiland, be took care that every man should have his 
rights, except the feudal rights belonging to tne great landlords. His political 
opinions, or rather his absence of all political opinions, are traceable to the camp. 
He seemed to look upon the body politic as a sort ef regiment, where a regular 
order was be kept up, everybody was to have his dues, and to pay obedience to 
the appointed officers for the time being. Not without humour, and pithy in 
speech, his wit and his eloquence were rarely called out but by military topics. 
Even his treachery to the Rump and the Republicans are perhaps attributable to 
his profession. Like the Duke of Wellington, in the celebrated letter to Dr. 
Curtis, and some other tricks of questionable honour in a civilian’s eye, Monk 
might think he was only practising ruses, by which they were fools to be de- 
ceived. 

Passing by M. Guizot's inferior estimate of Monk at starting, into which he 
was perhaps betraved by a love of effect, the Memoirs of George Monk may be 
recommended as a very remarkable production; learned, attractive, and in the 
main just. Thoroughly acquainted with the period, M. Guizot has extracted all 
that is known of the biography of his hero, and made his life the vehicle fora 
descriptive disquisition on the political and military events in which he was en- 
gaged. It is indeed true that he has sometimes turned biography into a histori- 
cal essay, but it is an essay by the hand of a master, who has two great requisites 
for composition—knowledge, and the art of using it. 

Amongst several incidental pictures of the time, which the author introduces, 
here is one, rather too favourable, of the mercenaries of the period. 

“Germany and the Low Countries were at this period the resort of those 
young Englishmen whose taste, or the state of whose fortunes drove them to 
the profession of arms, as well as of those whose activity languished in their own 
country, which was at peace with Europe, and not yet embroiled by its own li- 
berties. Whosoever was tormented with a longing for active employment, went 
to satisfy it in distant wars; which possessed no interest forhim save that of the 
mere game of war, with its emotions and its chances. Whosoever felt capable 
of reaching distinction by his own valour, went to dispose of it for pay where he 
could best find a market for it. Thus was formed a race of men inured to dan- 
ger; careful of their interests; at all times obedient to those habits of calcula- 
tion which made a traffic of their lives; blending brilliant action with low sen- 
timents ; indifferent to right, yet attached to cer‘ain duties; and trained by their 
condition to dispense with virtues, though at the same time exempt from many 
vices. Such were the greater part of those officers who were at that time sent 
from England to instruct and advance themselves in foreign wars; and who, a 
little later, under the name of Soldiers of Fortune, played a considerable part in 
her own civilcontest. They were destitute of principle, yet they were not want- 
ing ina certain sense of honour; and, when fate launched them amid vicissi- 
tudes of party, they were not easily found to break the engagement which they 
had first contracted ; nor often induced to quit, before their time, the standard to 
which they had hired their courage and fidelity. They were bound only slightly 
to their fatherland, but animated witk a lively sentiment of fellowsbip for the men 
whose dangers they had shared ; and they thus formed doubtful citizens but ad- 
mirable comrades, Although indifferent to the sufferings of a population, they 
knew how to share those of the soldier; and were so orderly, even in their vio- 
lence, that they did not aggravate it by the evils of confusion. They were rough 
and severe, but not ferocious ; their avarice submitted to the laws of discipline ; 
and that shameful zea! for plunder which rendered the cavalier gentry the terror 
of England, has seldom been imputed to the soldiers of fortune. Monk was one 
of them. Superior to all in his faculties, similar to all in his tastes and exigen- 
cies, his talents rose with events; but not so his sentiments with his station. 
He performed great things without becoming great; and retained, among the 
fortunes of aman who changed the face of an empire, the habits of mind and 
heart which had been engendered by the obscure condition of a mercenary sol- 
dier. 


MONKANA. 

At Dunbar, September 3, 1650, Cromwell, pressed by the Scots, who weré 
superior in number, had imprudently entangled his army in a confined position, 
between the sea and the heights occupied by the enemy. There was no way for 
a retreat but a narraw passage guarded by a strong body of treops. The Gene- 
ral assembled his council; fear bad seized upon it, and few officers advised an 
engagement. ‘‘Sir,’’ said Monk, “the Scots have numbers and the hills: these 
are advantages. We have discipline and despair; two things that will make 
soldiers fight: these are ours. My advice, therefore, is io attack them immedi- 
ately ; which if you follow, I am ready tocommand the van.” * * * 

‘* Sometimes the General would make bad faces, and seem to be uneasy in 
hearing her, (his wife, a Royalist), and oft address himself to me, as if I were to 
moderate at the act; to whom I have as oft returned, * Sir what shall I say? She 
speaks such unhappy truths, that neither you nor! can gainsay them.” I can- 
not forget his usual answer: “ True, Mr. Price,” (would he say,) ‘‘ but I have 
learned a proverb, that he who follows truth too close upon her heels, will one 
time or other have his brains kicked out.” * * 

‘* His first care was to secure, as he advanced, (in the Highlands, ) all the posts 
susceptible of defence. Having arrived one day at the house of a certain Camp- 
bell of Glenorchie, he thought it fit for the reception of a small garrison. The 
laird refused tu cedeit. ‘* Well,” said Monk, “I will not violate hospitality ;” 
and he immediately commanded the officers who accompanied him to evacuate 
the honse. ‘‘ Now,” said he to the laird, ** look to the defence, for we are about 
to attack.’ The laird, however, though surrounded by many of his friends and 
relatior.s, thought fit to retreat; and consented to receive a garrison, on condi- 
tion that a portion of his house should be reserved for hisgyown use. 

* * * * * 

“The Dutch re-embarked ; though not sosoon but that that the Duke of AIl- 
bemarle, who had proceeded to the advanced posts, heard the balls whistle by his 
ears. One of his officers urged him to retreata little. ‘Sir,’ replied Monk, 
“if [ had been afraid of bullets, I should have quitted this trade of a solcier long 
ago.”” 

MONK’S DEATH. 

‘* He had performed his last service. On his return from this expedition, his 

infirmities, particularly his asthma and threatenings of dropsy, increased much 


in violence. He felt himself incapable of labour, and set out for his seat at | 


New Hall, in the county of Essex; rather to die in the peaceful repuse of the 





* Sail was slackened after the action ; James said by the orders of a gentleman of his 
bedchamber, given while he was asleep. 


country, than with any hope of obtaining thence any relief. He attended little 
to the physicians, rejected all their remedies, and, with a melaucholy which had 
affected him for several years past, but of which he had never either spoken or 
explained the cause te any one, when Gumble, who was still his chaplain, press- 
ed him to bestow care upon his health, he answered, ‘* Why should I desire to 
live?’ One of his neighbours at New Hall, however, formerly an officer in his 
army, mentioned to him certain pills said to be sovereign against the dropsy, which 
were sold at Bristol by one Sermon, who had also served under his orders in 
Scotland, as a private soldier. This advice and remedy from ancient comrades 
inspired the old General with more confidence than the skill of the physicians. 
He sent for Sermon’s pills, and found himself so much recovered by them for @ 
time, tbat he returned to London at the close of the summer. But soon after 
his arrival, in the latter end of December 1669, the dropsy made alarming pro- 
gress; and Monk, who was too intrepid tolose on this occasion his habit of see- 
ing things in their true light, himself announced that he had but a few days to 
live. One remaining care was still deeply rooted in his heart. It was ‘he mar- 
riage of his son Christopher with Lady Elizabeth Cavendish, granddaughter of 
the Duke of Newcastle. He hastened its completion with the same activity, 
and the same minute solicitude, as he could have applied to it in full health ; and 
on the 30th of December the marriage was actually celebrated in his chamber, 
which he never quitted more. Nothing from that moment could rouse him from 
his indifference to others as well as to himself. An attempt was made to per- 
suade him to recommend his family to the favour of the King, who came to see 
him almost daily. “It is useless,” said he; ‘I do not doubt the kindness of 
the King for meand mine.” He listened but coldly to Gumble’s discourses, 
who thought himself bound to prepare him for his approaching end , and spoke 
of it himself with the same coolness to his friends, whom he continued to 
receive. At length on the 3rd of January, about nine o’clock in the morn- 
= sy sitting silently in his chair, he sighed, turned his head aside, and ex- 
pired.’ 

The translation is easy, and mostly idiomatic. Mr. Stuart Wortley has also 
added a good many notes, corrective, explanatory, and illustrative ; which dis- 
play reading, and a sensible if not a very penetrating judgment. But, either 
from haste, ignorance, or a careless correction of the press, the volume is here 
and there disfigured with expressions which are certainly not English. 


Summary. 


The féte at the Stadium on Thursday, though not very numerously, was very 
respectably attended. The Swimming Match excited much interest. The dis- 
tance was from the Chelsea to the Battersea shore at high water, and the prizes 
consisted of four pieces of plate. Thirteen men swam the distance in less than 
fourteen minutes. 


Eliot Smith was, and may be is, a celebrated upholsterer and good-natured 
auctioneer at Cambridge, whose body exceeded in dimensions the proper corpora- 
tion standard ; on him a Trinity wag wrote the following lines :— 

If flesh be grass, as some folks say, 
Then Eliot Smith’s a load of hay! 

A lady inquired of Jekyl the distinction between an attorney and a solicitor; 
“Madam,” replied the sarcastic wit, ‘‘ exactly the same which exists between @ 
crocodile and an alligator !”’ ; 

On Thursday the King and Queen of the Belgians took leave of her Majesty 
and the Duchess of Kent, and at a few minutes after ten left the Castle, attend- 
ed by their suite and Viscount Torrington. Their Majesties proceeded to Rams- 
gate, there to embark for Ostend, and thence to proceed to the Palace of Lacken. 
In the afternoon the Queen, attended by her usual suite, rode in the Great Park 
for upwards of two hours. 

Prince George of Cambridge was expected to leave Kew last night for Fal- 
mouth, attended by Col. Cornwall, to embark in the Braganza steam-packet for 
Gibraltar. After some stay at Gibraltar, his Royal Highness will make a conti- 
nental tour, and will travel under the title of Lord Culloden. 

The American Minister and his Lady are among the visitors of her Grace the 
Duchess Countess of Sutherland, at Dunrobin Castle. 

Richard Burke, Esq., eldest son of Richard Burke, K.C.B., is appointed 
Private Secretary to the Chancellor of the Exchequer, in place of Mr. Rice, 
jun., promoted to the place of Commissioner of the Board of Customs. 

The Earl of Gosford will leave town in a few days, for his seat in Ireland. 

General Lord Combemere’s marriage takes place the first week in October. 
It is stated that the Duke of Wellington will give the lady away. 

We regret to announce the demise of Lady Elizabeth Vernon Harcourt, eldest 
daughter of the Earl of Lucan, and Lady of George Granville Harcourt, Esq., 
one of the memibers for Oafordshire. The melancholy event took place on the 
9th inst. at Milan, where her Ladyship and Mr. Harcourt had arrived some weeks 
previously, to be present at the coronation of the Emperor Ferdinand of 
Austria. 

At the Criminal Court, yesterday, J. Young and H. Webber, who were con- 
cerned in the late fatal duel, were tried for the wilful murder of Mr. Mirfin. Mr. 
Broughton did not surrender in consequence of the illness of his Counsel, Mr. 
Clarkson. After the circumstances of the unfortunate affair had been detailed, 
and the witnesses examined, several persons were called on the part of the two 
defendants as to their general character, which was described as being of the 
most humane and kind description. The Jury, after retiring for about twenty 
minutes, stated that they found both prisoners Guilty. They regretted that Mr. 
Scott had not been placed at the bar, as well as the two prisoners. Mr. Cham- 
bers begged, on the part of the presecution, to recommend the prisoners to mercy. 
Sentence of death was recorded against them. 

Lunar Iris —This exceedingly rare phenomenon was witnessed on Sunday 
evening between eight and nine o'clock at Charlton, in Kent, bearing N. W. by 
W., stretching across the horizon towards the nadir, obliquely bisecting the milky 
way at an angle of 45 degrees. 

The Earl of Harewood has given £1,000 towards the establishment of a dio- 
cesan association for the west riding of Yorkshire. 

It is rumoured that the husband of the late Madame Malibran is about to be 
united to her sister, Madile. Garcia. 

Discovery of the remains of the Duke of Buckingham, beheaded at Salisbury. 
—A correspondent of the Salisbury Journal has furnished that paper with an in- 
teresting account of the recent discovery of the mutilated remains of the cele- 
brated Henry Stafford, Duke of Buckingham, who was beheaded in that city in 
1483. History records that Henry Staffurd, Duke of Buckingham, the “ cousin 
of Buckingham” of Shakspeare’s immortal page, having failed in his plan of in- 
surrection against Richard II]. took refuge in the house of his servant, Bannis- 
ter, near Shrewsbury ; that he was betrayed into the hands of the King, then at 
Salisbury, and suffered death in that city without form cr trial, by decollation 
aud amputation of the right arm. Tradition assigns the court-yaid of the Blue 
Boar inn as the scene of this bloody tragedy. During the alterations and im- 
provements, which are still in progress, at the Saracen’s Head inn (which there 
can be no doubt formed part of the premises originally attached to the Blue 
Boar) it became necessary to remove the brick flooring of one of the rooms, and 
dig tosomedepth. Inthe course of the operation, about eight inches below the 
surface of the soil, they came toa human skeleton. The place here indicated 
can only be a few yards, possibly feet, from the very spot where Buckingham suf- 
fered decapitation. The remains so discovered were evidently those of a human 
being, and the skeleton was complete, save that it wanted the head and right 
arm. 

The Princess Mary Amelia, youngest daughter of the King of Saxony, who, 
as is well known, has already enriched the German Theatre with several pieces, 
published anonymously, has lately written a new comedy in five acts, in verse, 
entitled The Consequences of an Evening’s Entertainment, which was perform- 
ed a short time since at the Palace of Pillnitz by several gentlemen and ladies of 
the Court, the Princess taking the principal part. This piece will be shortly 
brought out atthe Theatre at Dresden. The Princess receives all the usual 
| profits of an author, but applies the amount in acts of charity. 








Madame Dulcken, Pianiste to her Majesty. has been giving concerts at Wies- 
baden, Ems, Baden-Baden, and several other German cities, and everywhere 
created the utmost enthusiasm. She was universally pronounced by the most 
competent judges to be by far the first female pianiste of the present day. 

Sheridan Knowles’s new comedy will be produced at the Haymarket in the 
course of afortnight. It is founded on a German story about the time of the bat- 
tle of Prague. 

Insects of the Gold Coast.—A new species of the Goliathus beetle is an ob- 
ject of commercial as well as entomological value, as much as £50 having been 
given fora specimen. Formerly £20 to £25 was an ordinary price. 

Mr Mart, jeweller, of Sheffield, bought at Mr. Hodgson’s sale-rooms, Chorch- 
street, Liverpool, on Thursday, the Badge of Foreign Order of Knighthood for 
£10, which, on being taken to pieces, proved to be composed of brilliants and 
rubies, and has realised already £300 in profit. 

Mr. Wood bought an old chair at a sale at Cirencester, in May ‘ast, the wood- 
work of which was quite worm-eaten. Last week he carefully removed the tapestry 
| cover for the purpose of repairing the frame, when he discovered two lsrge 
| gold coins of the 13th century concealed close against the back rails. — Wilts 
Paper. 

Extraordinary Produce.—At Ballyleldy, the seat of the Right Hon. Lord 
Dufferin and Claneboy, a few days ago, there were taken up from one stalk 62 
moderate-sized potatoes. 
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Mr. O'Connell’s popularity seems to be on the wane, even in Ireland. § 
former members of his “tail” have denounced him very freely, and there is de- 
fection even among his once firm allies the priests. His ‘ Precursor Society 
does nut go at all and his ogitating letters are read without emotion or not read 
at all. The people seem very doubtful of his disinterestedness. 

Trades Union combination were working mischief among the ship-carpenters 
of Dublin and Drogheda. 

The most remarkable feature in French polities, just now, is the general 
movement of the National Guard of Paris to obtain extention of the elective 
franchise. 

No definite action appears to have yet been taken in the affair of Louis Bona- 
parte’s expulsion from Switzerland. 

The accounts from Circassia are very unfavourable to the progress of the 
Russian arms in that quarter. It is said that their force in that country amounts 
to 100,000 men, yet they cannot make head against the sturdy mountaineers. 
The blockade is successfully evaded. 


It is said that the Shah of Persia has been compelled to abandon the siege of 
Herat, after sustaining very heavy loss in a general assault. It was expected 
that he would sustain yet heavier losses in his retreat of 1000 miles to his own 
capital. 

It seems to be admitted now that the blindness of the Crown Prince of Hano- 
ver is past all hope of cure. ; 

Messrs. Webber and Young, two of the seconds in the fatal duel at Wimbledon, 
between Captain Elliot and Mr. Mirfin, have been tried and found guilty of mur- 
der. The judge, in passing sentence of death, told the prisoners that their lives 
would be spared, but that they would have to undergo a long term of imprison- 
ment. 

Covent Garden opened on September 24th, 
Mr and Miss Vandenhoff are the stars. 

The Queen of Greece had arrived at Berne, in Switzerland. 


Prince Polignac has become a prince of Bavaria, by the purchase of certain 
large estates in that kingdom, to which the princely title is annexed. 





with Coriolanus, Macready and 


The Queen is doing all she can to gain popolarity. The rail road runs close 
to Windsor, and the Queen constantly walks on the terrace, that the people 
brought down to Windsor in hundreds by curiosity, may see her,—this throwing 
open Windsor Park and all classes is a great effort. But the plan is to concili- 
ate. ....King Leopold was present, in his carriage during part of the Great Radi- 
cal Meeting in London. - ..- Queen Adelaide proceeds to Malta next month in 
the Hastings, which took Lord Durham to Canada. She carries two ladies of 
the bed-chamber, and two maids of honor with her. Lady Sheffield is to be one 
of the first, and takes all her family... .. Lord Spencer—better known as the 
Lord Althorp of the Grey cabinet—has yuite abandoned politics and taken whol- 
ly to agriculture. - ... Lord and Lady Lyndhurst are in Germany, and Lord and 
Lady Holland in Paris A plan is on foot to pull down all the present govern- 
ment offices in Downing street, and build a complet set for all the departments in 
the same place. .... The Duke of Wellington has set about fitting up Apaley 
House in a superb manner. He commences with the Waterloo gallery, and so 
strictly private are the plans that no stranger is allowed to see the work, and 
many of the doors are closed up, so that the workmen have to go in and out by 
the windows, by ladders. .. .. Tom Moore was complimented at the Dublin Thea- 
tre, the other evening. A batch of Irish melodics were played, and he came for- 
ward, made a neat speech, saying how proud he was in being the poet of Ireland, 
and that the melodies were popular on the banks of the Vistala. --.- A steamer 
to New York from Limerick, (Ireland,) is to start—to run across in 10 to 12 
days!....The radicals of Bath are about giving a’service of plate to Roebuck, 
their late representative. Mr. R. seems likely to shirk politics, and devote him- 
self to his profession—the law.. -.. The great St. Leger bas been won by Lord 
Chesterfield’s Don John, beating Colonel Peel’s Ion and Mr. Parkin’s Lanercost. 
Seven started. The winner was the favourite (2to 1 only against him) and the 
others next in rank as in running. Lord Chesterfield bet heavily, and wins an 
immense sum, some say £80,000... .. Yankee Hill is in Edinburgh, drawing im- 
mense houses. - - . - General Flinter, of the Spenish army, has committed suicide. 
----Queen Victoria reviewed the Household troops on Monday, in Windsor 
Park. She was on horseback, attended by the King of the Belgians and Lord 
Hill. The Duke of Wellington and the Queen of the Belgians were of the 
party. The review lasted two hours. The Duke dined with the Queen in the 
evening..... The Queen Dowager has been visiting at Windsor Castle. She 
went to see William the Fourth’s grave... .- When the contemplated Railway 





that he “set forwards towards London by Coventrie coach ;"” andin 1663, Mr. 
Edward Parker, writing to his father, at Brosholme, in Lancashire, relates the 
misery which he had endured in the course of a.coach journey to London. “ My 
journey,” says he, ‘‘ was noe ways pleasant, being forced to ride in the doote all 
the waye ; ye company ytcame up with mee were persons of great quality, as 
knights and ladyes. My journey’s expence was 30s. This travel hath soe indis- 
posed mee yt I am resolved never toride up againe in ye coach. I am extreme- 
ly hott and feverish. What this may tend to I know not. [ have not as yet ad- 
vised with any doctor.” The boot of the coach which this gentleman states he 
was forced tooccupy, with so much personal inconvenience, appears to have been 
an uncovered projection at the sides of the vehicle, which was used for the ac- 
commodatior of the persons of passengers as well asof their luggage ; and the 
individuals who occupied them sat with their backs to the carriage and their faces 
to the road side. The present construction of the state coach of the Lord 
Mayor of Londen, in which the city officers are so placed as to look out front- 
wise at the doors, originated when these side boots were disused. Stowe, in his 
Annals, speaks of long waggons for the passengers and commodities, being used 
abent the year 1564; they were afterwards called caravans, and usually carried 
twenty or five and twenty passengers. People of quality and gentry frequently 
travelled by them, taking with them their servants, plate, &c. Sir W. Dugdale 
writing in his diary, 1660, says that his daughter ‘went towards London by 
waggon.” 


War-Office, Sept. 18, 1838.—Commissariat: Asst.-Commissaries-Gen. T. 
Osborn, R. Williams, and T. W. Ramsay, to be Deputy Commissaries-General ; 
Deputy Assist.-Commissaries Gen. T. Amold, W. G. Greig, G. H. Dinwiddie, 
W. Ross, O. Coldsmith, and W. Low, to be Assist-Comm. Gen.; Commis- 
sariat Clerks J. J. Smith, J. P. Camm, M. Malassez, P. Turner, J. Trimmer, R. 
Dow, E. J. M‘Mahon, W. S. Archer, J. S. Davenport, W. C. Wassey, and J. A. 
Erskine, to be Deputy Assist.-Comm.-Gen.—The Commissions of the above 
Officers bear date the 28th June, 1838. 

Office of Ordnance, Sept. 1838.—Srd Drag. Gds.: Cor. I. R. Warder to be 
Adj. v. Martin, who res. the Adjcy. only; 50th Ft.; Lt. S. H. Murray, from the 
92d Ft. to be Lt. v. Petley, who exch.; W. H. Rathborne, Gent. to be Ens. by 
p. v. Grant, who ret; 52d Ft.: C. G. Fountaine, Gent. to be Ens. by p. v. Paken- 
ham, prom in the 7th Ft.; 8lst Ft: Serj. Maj. J. Oldright to be Ens. without 
pur. v. Lake, dec.; 90th Ft.: Lt. G. D. Bowyer, to be Capt. by p. v. Owen, 
wko ret.; Ens. Lord J. Beresford to be Lt. by p. v. Bowyer; Ens. and Adj. C. 
M. Chester, to have the rank of Lt.; J. B. Woollcombe, Gent. to be Ens. by p. 
v. Lord J. Beresford ; 92nd Ft., Lt. R. Petley, from the 50th Ft. to be Lt. v. 
Murray, who exch. 

cc 


NEWFOUNDLAND.—CHIEF JUSTICE BOULTON. 
From a Newfoundland Paper. 

The Chief Justice of this colony is now and has been for some months past 
in England for the purpose of answering the infamous charges which the House 
of Assembly of Newfoundland has dared to prefer against him; but what has 
been the conduct of the priests Sunday after Sunday with respect to that indi- 
vidual who stands so high in the estimation of all the respectable inhabitants ? 
In the presence of his amiable wife, who has regularly performed her devotions 
in the chapel, they have poured out the grossest abuse, and upon last Sunday, 
when information had been received that the chief justice would not again return 
to this colony, Father Troy observed at first Mass :— 
“T have ordered a T’e Deum after each uf the masses to return God thanks 
for the removal of Boulton, I hope ye will join in the prayer, for he was tried 
and condemned, and most shamefully condemned. Every other country has had 
its sconrge from Heaven, the cholera morbus, or some other pestilence, but we 
had worse than all ; we had Boulton, the greatest of all pestilence. That is the 
reason we shall have the hymn of thanksgiving for the removal of the greatest 
of scourges. Now,” observed Troy, ‘let him go to the Canadas, that he helped 
to set in a blaze!” 
Father Walsh, at second mass, gave a lengthy discourse on the same subject, 
in language the most course and vulgar; and, as it would appear, delighted in 
doing so, as Mrs. Boulton was present. He concluded his ‘* sermon ”’ with the 
following pious and holy prayer :— 
‘May the curse of God and the congregation pursue and attend him (Judge 
Boulton) to his last moments!! May the vengeance of Heaven fall on the de- 
voted head of that wretch, who sent some before their Maker before their time, 
and who robbed you of your wages, and who would rob you of your lives if he 
could! !” 





from Dieppe to Paris is completed, people may go from Brighton to Paris in 12 
hours. 
BANK OF ENGLAND. 
Quarterly everage of the weekly liabilities and assets of the Bank of England, 
from the 26th June to the 18th September, 1838, both inclusive. 


Liabilities. Assets. 
Circalation, £19,665,000 | Securities, £22,846,000 
Deposites, 10,040,000 | Bullion, 8,615,000 
£29,705,000 | £32,461,000 


Downing street, Sept. 21, 1838. 

A comparison with the last return shows an increaee in the circulation of 
£184,000, a decrease in the deposites of £258,000, an increase in the securities 
of £99,000, and a decrease in the bullion of £131,000. 


The Duke of Sussex has formally resigaed the post he has so long held, of 
president of the Royal Society. 

Letters have been received in London, from Messrs. Grey and Lusbington, who 
sailed from the Cape of Good Hope a year ago, with the design of exploring the 
interior of New Holland, from the North West coast, announcing the failure of 
their expedition, through the hostility of the natives. The party succeeded only 
in travelling about 70 miles inward, and were then forced to return, having been 
attacted by a superior force. Mr. Grey was wounded with a spear. 

Mr. O'Connell is said to have subscribed £1000 toward establishing a convent 
in Cahirciveen. 

Since the sailing of the Royal William there had been a very considerable fall 
in the average price of wheat, from 73 shillings and a fraction to 64 shillings and 
2 pence, caused partly by the favourable prospects of the harvest, but principally 
by the large quantity taken out of bond at the minimum rate of duty. The 
price had risen again, however, and on the 26th there was a brisk demand for the 
article in bond. Capitalists were ready to purchase almost any quantity that 
raight be brought to market, on the calculation that the stocks will be exhausted 
early in the Spring, and that prices will then be very high The deficiency of 
the present harvest was estimated by some at 25 per cent below an average crop ; 
but this was thought too large an estimate, and that 10 per cent would be nearer 
the mark. This would make the deficit about 1,500,000 quarters of wheat. 

....The amount of wheat taken out of bond when the duty fell to one shilling, 
was about 1,000,000 of quarters—the total enuual consumption being estimated 
at 12,000,000 Great efforts had been made to obtain supplies of grain from 
the Baltic and Mediterranean countries, and from the United States, but the 
quantities, obtainable from these sources were much smaller than had been anti- 
cipated ; and it seems clear that the people of England must submit to a perma- 
nent high price, at least through the coming year. A letier from Dantzic, dated 
the 17th of September, gives a poor account of the crops in Poland. The wea- 
ther had been fine, and the wheat harvest well got in, but it was estimated to be 


Mrs. Boulton, well accustomed to similar language from the same altar, left 
the chapel and stepped into her carriage, when, feeling indignant at the conduct 
against her absent, her injured and persecuted husband, addressed the multitude 
azound her, observing, that Mr. Boulton had been a much injured man, and that 
he had honestly administered the laws of his country as he was bound to do. 
Mrs. Boulton was evidently making some impression upon her hearers, when 
Father Walsh coming from the chapel and finding that the people were atteu- 
tively listening to that lady, he peremptorily ordered her carriage away, and told 
her to be gone, asking the people, ‘‘ Are you listening to that 1 ye are.” An 
intended divine, one Cummins, then came running from the Palace (as it is 
styled) calling out, ‘‘ Get the horsewhip and drive her away.”’ Mrs. Boulton said, 
“No, when I have finished I will go. Edward (addressing her coachman), do 
not stir until I order you.” 

“You are addressed by a minister of the living God,” said Walsh. ‘ No,” 
said Mrs. Boulton, ‘‘ anything but that. A minister of the living God would not 
do as you have done this morning—desecrated the altar dedicated to that God, in 
invoking maledictions on the head of my innocent husband. May the curse you 
call down upon him not fall down upon your own guilty self. I am about to take 
iny departure from you all, to go to my friends, where I can find clergymen wor- 
thy of the name, whe will be glad to receive me with open arms, and will not 
insult either me or my husband, like the Catholic clergy of St. John’s, New 
foundland.”’ 

Mrs. Boulton having thus nobly spoken, drove off. Many of her anditors had 
melted into tears. 

Father Walsh, after Mrs. Boulton’s departure, again issued from the ‘* Palace” 
with a stick in his hand, exclaiming, “ It’s well she went!” 

At third mass, Father Morris, who but a few days ago arrived from Halifax, and 
who was a perfect stranger to this community, said— 

‘* After mass the Te Deum will be sung in thanksgiving for the removal of 
Judge Boulton from this. I presume,” said the stranger, ‘‘that many of you 
will not be sorry for it.” 


DONCASTER RACES. 


Tue Lecer Day.—‘ T’ Leger Day,” as our Yorkshire friends call it, is at 
Doncaster what the Derby Day is at Epsom, pregnant with the fate of thousands 
of all orders and degrees, from the duke to the peasant; among whom (at least 
among those who patronise the sports of the Turf) it is a source of specula- 
tion from one end of the year to the other ; and, although on the present occasion 
it was stripped of much of its ordinary attractions, from the limited number of 
nags which it was perfectly understood would start, still it led to the congrega- 
tion of a vast number of the population of Yorkshire and Lancashire, as well as 
of ‘‘Southrons,” who, from the new and cheap means of conveyance by steam 
on land and on water, found easy access to the scene of action. ‘The dawn of 
Tuesday exhibited uninterrupted lines of carriages approaching the town of Don- 
caster from every point of the compass, al] heavily laden with anxious groups, 








25 per cent less than an average crop. The rye was satisfactory in quantity but 
deficient in quality, the grains being very small and light ....The weather had 
continued fine for harvesting, especially in the North of England and in Scotland. 
The Leeds Mercury says, “ with very few exceptions every species of corn is fully 
ripe and the farmers are busy getting it in. Thecrops of barley and oats are, 
we believe, rather over than under the average, and will be reaped is good condi- 
tion, but the wheat, though in many places abundant, and to most, perhaps, un- 
injured, bas suffered enough to reduce the crop below anaverege.” __._In North 
Lancashire the corn wheat) was in most places fully ripe, and the farmers were 
getting it in great expedition, but it was feared that these would not be more 
than half a crop, being much ravaged by the yellow grub. A considerable pro- 
portion of the grains, too, were hard and shrivelled and others were soft and 
pulpy and would not ripen. The oat and barley crops promised well. 


Travelling in Former Times.—The reign of Elizabeth is generally cited as 
the period when coaches were introduced into England, and under the term, car- 
riages of every kind have been considered as included ; but long anterior to that 
period, vehicles with wheels, under the denomination of chares, cars, chariots, 
caroches, and whirlicotes, were used in England. Another species of convey- 
ance, which was long in use, especially among females of rank, and on state 
occasions by persons of distinction, was the horse liter, of which mention is made 
at very early periods of our history. Ladies fair and gentle, Preletes, Right Rev- 
erend, and Abbots jovial, all travelled in goodly array, with their households and 
* chappell and wardiobe stuffes,” on ambling palfreys, ‘‘ very nobly drest,” and 
well trapped mules ; grave Judges of Assize, and the Learned Members of the 
Bar, attended by their associates and clerks , literally ‘ rode” the circuit, often- 
times, perchance, to their own discomfiture and sore hindrance 
Clifford, on his creation as Earl of Cumberland, rode from Skipton to Loudon, 


with thirty-three servants, at an expense of £7. 15s. 1d.; and Henry, the fifth 
Earl ‘of Northumberland, when on a journey, appears to have been accompanied 
Avy no less than seventeen carriages, or long waggons, filled with every needful 
article of household furniture, and attended by thirty-six horsemen. The com 
munication between the metroplis and other partsof the kingdom, by means of 


public stage coaches, was established as early as the middle of the seventeenth 


In 1526, Henry 


while the footpaths were not less crowded with pedestrians, whose jaded ap- 
| pearance provedthat fatigue was but a secondary consideration where their cu- 
riosity was to be gratified, or their hopes or their fears confirmed. The confu- 
| sion in the early part of the day from the jostling of these continuous arrivals, was 
most extraordinary and amusing, while the inadmixture of dialect might not 
inaptly have been compared to the sudden dispersion of the artisans engaged in 
the tower of Babel. As the day advanced, the spectacle became more gay, and 
as the dashing equipages, bearing the beau monde to the Grand Stand, rattled 
through the streets, the excitement became more general. The character of the 
sports of the day, which comprised only two races, seemed in no respect to 
damp the ardor of the travellers. All the distinguished families in the neighbor- 
hood were present, while several parties were recognised as having abandoned 
their sporting quarters in the Highlands to be present on this stirring occasion 
Among others who reached the town on that morning was Lord George Ben- 
tinck, whose appearance at the “last hour” gaverise to suspicions, even at 
that period, that the “gallant Grey” might still be expected ; but on this point 
all doubts were soon set at rest, and it was distinctly understood that his 
Lordship had never intended to start the Grey for the Leger, provided Ion, by 
whom he had been beaten at Epsom, remained in good form. The betting room 
once more more exhibited the chief speculators in “grand divan assembled,” 
when, after some heavy bets, Ion took the ’vantage ground, and had the call of 
Don John; Lanercost got up to 4 to 1; Saintfoin 9 to 1; Cobham went back 
| to 15 to 1; Alzira was at 20 to 1; and The Hydra scarcely mentioned. As it 
was announced the races would not commence till three o'clock, the betting 
circle in the town did not break up till nearly half past two, when all proceeded 
to the Grand Stand. Here the assemblage was much more brilliant than it was on 
| the preceding day, and the presence of a galaxy of beautiful and elegantly- 
| dressed ladies, who took their places in the gallery, gave additional splendor to 
| the coup d’eil. All the other stands were crowded, and on the top of that next 
| 
| 





the Grand Stand was seen Lord George with a gigantic telescope, with which 
ed to forestall his neighbors in a knowledge of the fate of Ion be 
fore the last great struggle commenced. The crowd which lined the sides of the 
course, if not equal to former years, was still very great. Viewing the whole of 
i 


he was enabl 


October 27, 


the area from the top of the Grand Stand, the scene was extremely imposing ; 
and, as the gambling booths, tents, and other heterogeneous buildings permitied 
at Epsom, are here excluded, the appearance was more pleasing. The course 
was admirably kept by the police, whose discipline and tact fully equalled our 
famed ‘‘ metropolitan bands.” By the vigilance of Shackell, some half-dozen 
of the “London Particulars,” who had paid their guineas for admission to the 

Grand Stand, with a view to levy contributions on the company in moments of 

excitement, were detected, and were glad to compromise for their liberty with 

a solemn promise to ‘‘ make themselves scarce ” with all due celerity. 

THE GREAT 8T. LEGER. 

The Great St. Leger Stakes of 50 sovs. each, h. ft., for 3 year olds, celts 8st. 71b., fillies 
8st. 2lb.; the owner of the 2d horse to receive 100 sovs. out of the Stakes; St. Leger 
Course ; sixty-six subs. 

Lord Chesterfield’s b. c. Don John, by Tramp or Waverley, out of Sharp- 












set’s dam by Couus...... 06 0000 gne Gand esiesecsegvcccnene is covcccscece W. Seott., 1 
Col. Peel’s br. c. Jon, by Cain, owt of Margaret by Edinund, out of Medera 
DPM. cnc cbsceSeseees soccccccsocccoessccsss A. Pavis., 2 


The following were not placed : 

Duke of Cleveland’s,b. c. Alzira, brother to Henriade, by Voltaire, out of Matilda, J. Day. 

Mr. Combe’s ch. c. Cobham, by The Colonel. out of Frederica...... +««» J. Robinson ., 

Mr. Parkin’s br. c. Lanercost, by Liverpool, out of Otis by Bustard ..... . H. Edwards , 

Mr. Fairlie’s ch.c. The Hydra, by Sit Hercules— Zebra by Partisan...... Chapple...... 

Mr. Thornhill’s ch. c. Saintfoin, by St. Patrick, out of Mangel Wurzel.... P. Conelly..., 
THE RACE. 


Precisely at a quarter before five the horses appeared at the post, and after 
one slight failure, which could scarcely be called a false start, got away in good 
order: fon being the first off, Saintfoin next, and Don John last, or nearly so. 
This was a position, however, which Scott was so little ambitious of, that, before 
they had gone 100 yards, he had shot by his horses like an arrow, and was first 
with a commanding lead of two or three lengths. Ion followed tothe gravel, 
road, where Alzira went by him, Lanercost and Saintfoin being now behind Ion 
Cobham 6th, and The Hydra last. In making the hill, Ion and Alzira changed 
places, and here Scott made the pace terrific, “its effect (as one of the jockies 
observed) being as instantaneous as if they had all been struck by a dash of 
lightning—saving the Don himself, every horse in the race felt it.” In descend- 
ing the hill, Alzira again headed Ion, and contrived to fill the second place, till 
near the straight running after passing the Red-house ; he then compounded, and 
Ion resumed the position he had previously occupied. Lanercost now laid about 
third, but Cobham was handy and looked so well, that it was obvious he could 
pass him at any time his jockey might think proper to select. We must be un- 
derstood, however, to speak in reference only to the two, for it was clear that 
the only horse left in the race with Don John was Ion, and that even he was 
beginning to get into difficulties. Cobham waited till near the distance, where 
he went by Lanercost, but had nu sooner done so, than both his fore legs gave 
way. Robinson immediately stopped him, and jumped off; he was taken to the 
stable with some difficulty, without a spur-mark and without having turned a 
hair. Some of his friends insist that but for this he would have been second. It 
is worthy of remark, that the doubt which Mr. Coombe was so anxious to get 
cleared up was by this accident left as much in the dark as ever. 

In the meantime, about half way between the Red-house and the distance, 
Ion had made an effort to reach Don John, and was for a moment at his flanks, 
but was shaken off with the most consummate ease, and never afterwards got 
near, the Don having immediately left him astern; and, to cut the matter short, 
won in the commonest canter imaginable by at least four or five lengths ; twice 
as many dividing Ion from Lanereost. The Hydra, who had “ persevered,” ran 
in fourth, Alzira and Saintfoin following some lengths behind, nearly abreast. 
Those who took the pains to time the race, assert that it was done in 3 minutes 
17 seconds, the quickest we can call to mind. It will be seen that Harry Ed- 
wards rode Lanercost ; this, we believe, was rather against the inclination of the 
owner, for after he had left for saddling, Lye got quietly into the scales, weighed, 
and started for the stable with the intention, as it turnedout, of unseating Harry ; 
but he was too late-—(Old) Harry had mounted, and left at double quick time. 
‘“‘ He has run away with the horse ” was the droll announcement to the owner ia 
the stand, and he instantly quitted it te speak to Edwards, who, after all, rode 
the horse. One or two parties were made unceremoniously nervous by the 
affair. It is curious that of the seven jockies who rode in this race, five were 
from Newmarket, and that the sixth was ‘‘raised”’ and ‘“‘came out” there ; the 
only ‘thorough bred ” north country rider was Scott, who had the good fortune 
to defeat his formidable opponents. 

The field for the interesting event was the smallest that has been seen since 
1802, when Orville defeated the same number of horses. In 1776 (the first 
year of the stakes) Lord Rockingham’s Sampson filly beat four others, two years 
after eight ran and Hollondoise won. In 1780 seven started and Ruler won, in 
Imperatrix’s year (1782) five ran, in Phenomenon’s, (1783) four, in Omphale’s 
(1784) seven, in Cowslip’s (1785) four, in Spadille’s (1787) six, in young Flora's 
(1788) five, in Pervet’s (1789) six, in Hambletonian’s (1795) five, Ambrosio’s 
(1796) seven, and the same number in Cockfighter’s year (1799). The lowest 
numbers that have started since Orville’s year, were in 1803 (Remembrancer), 
eight, and 18)0 (Octavian) eight. Only eleven ran in Touchstone’s year (1834. ) 
Lord Kelburne thus won the first event in the bet of 42,000 to 200 alluded to 
above. ‘The settling took place on Wednesday morning and went off amazing- 
ly well ; there did not appear to be any lack of money, and such a word as 
‘defaulter’’ was not even whispered. The losings were divided amongst so 
many, and the books generally for such small sums, as easily to account for so 
favorable a wind up. 


TT 
CHURCH OF SCOTLAND. 


At anumerously attended Meeting of the Members of St. Andrew's Church of 
Kingston, in connexion with the Church of Scotland, held in the Church on 
Thursday evening the 11th instant, for the purpose of considering the present 
situation of the Presbyterian Church in this Province ; and of nominating a 
committee, for concerting measures for preserving and maintaining inviolate 
their religious rights and privileges ; Major Logie was called to the Chair, and 
Mr. Thomas Greer being requested to act as Secretary, the following Resolu- 
tions were severally proposed, and carried unanimously :— 

Moved by Mr. John A. Macdonald, and seconded by Mr. Harper. 

1.—That the Church of Scotland in virtue of the Articles of Union between 
the two Kingdoms, is as much an Established Church of the Empire as the 
Church of England ; and her Members, in every Colony acquired since the 
Union, are entitled to the same religious liberty, and to an equal participation in 
all rights and privileges with those of the sister establishment. 

Moved by Mr. Pringle, and seconded by Mr. D. Beith, 

2.—That we as Scotch and Irish Presbyterians, in connexion with the Church 
of Scotland, feel that we have suffered a grievous wrong and injury, inasmuch 
as the claims of our Church to an equal status with the Church of England have 
never been fully recognized in this Province, norhave Ministers admitted an equal 
participation in the provision made for the support of a Protestant Clergy ; but 
have, on the contrary, been laid under annoying disabilities, and treated rather as 
schismatics had dissenters than as Members of a co-ordinate establishment with 
that of the sister Church. 

Moved by Mr. J. Williamson, and seconded by Dr. Campbell, 

3.—That we cannot but regard the recent establishment of the Rectories in 
Upper Canada, vesting, as it does the incumbents, with a spiritual jurisdiction over 
the whole population of the land, asa violation of the Articles of Union, and a 
mos’ unconstitutional invasion of our religious liberty, and our most sacred rights 
as Members of the Church of Sco:land. 

Moved by Mr. A. Cameron, and seconded by Mr. Masson, 

4.—That however desirous to do so, we can no longer remain silent or inactive, 
being thus threatened with the loss of our most valued and blood-bought privile- 
ges, and in danger of being placed under the spiritual domination of a prelatical 
hierarchy. 

Moved by Mr. T. Greer, seconded by Mr. McNabb, 

5.—That we owe it to our country, ourselves, and our children, to exert our- 
selves by every proper and Constitutional means, for the preservation of our 
Religious rights, and so far from submitting to the spiritual jurisdiction of another 
Clergy, we solemnly declare our determination, never to rest satisfied until our 
Church is placed in this Colony, on an equal footing, in every respect, with the 
Church of England. 

Moved by Mr. J. Mowat, seconded by Mr. Bruce, 

6.—That the following Gentlemen, namely—Mr. A. Pringle, Mr. T. Greer, 
Major Logie, Messrs. W. McIntosh, J. A. Macdonald, F. A. Harper, G. Stra- 
chan, J. McLean, D. Beith, J. Williamson, be appointed as a Committee to cor- 
respond with other Committees of a similar kind, and to co-operate with them 
in adoption of such measures as may seem best calculated to secure the rights 
and privileges of our Church, and bring her claims under the immediate con- 
sideration of Her Majesty’s Government. 

As Maj. Logie was about to leave the Chair, it was proposed by Mr. J. McIntyre, 
and agreed to, that to keep up attention to the subject, there should be a Meet- 
ing of the Congregation at least once a quarter, and the Committee invited to 
report proceedings. 

The thanks of the Meeting were then voted by acclamation to Major Logie, 
for his able conduct in the Chair. 

WiLLIAM LOGIE, Chairman. 
THOMAS GREER, Secretary. 


The following letter to the Rev. Alex'r Gale is important at the present, as it 
developes the views of the Provincial government on the Reserve question. A 
copy has been sent to the Foreman of the Grand Jury of the Bathurst District, 
in reply to their Address, and we copy it from the Bathurst Courier :— 

[Copy.] Government House, Toronto, 2d July, 1838. 

Sir,—I have had the honour to reccive your letter of the 22d June which I 
have laid before the Lt. Governor, together with your former letter addressed to 
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Mr: Joseph, in which you state that the commission of the Synod of the Presby- 
terian Church in Canada in connection with the Church of Scotland, have appowt 
ed certain of their membersa deputation to wait upon the Lieut. Governor, for 
the purpose of requesting such information as it might be in His gen ogy 
power to give respecting the intention of the Colonial Government of giving . . 
fect to the admissions which you state have been so long and so frequently made 
by the ministers of the Crown in regard to the rights of the Church of Scotland 
in this Colony. , 

On the Lith ultimo the Lieut. Governor afforded the deputation the most 
unreserved personal explanation ; and I am now to repeat to you, that it Is his 
Excellency’s intention to bring before the Legislature at its next meetung the 
question of the Clergy Reserves, and his determination to use his utmost endea- 
yours to have it finally settled, with a due regard to the present condition and fu- 
ture welfare of the Province. And in such amanner as will be most conducive 
to the promotion of the best interests of all Her Majesty’s subjects. , 

The Lieut.-Governor laid open for your perusal a copy of Sir Francis Head's 
Despatch transmitting the report of the Hon. and Ven’ble the Archdeacon of 
York, together with the doeuments which had been submitted to the Law Offi- 
cers of the Crown, and the consideration of which had led them to form the 
opinion that the creation and endowment of the 57 Rectories by Sir John Col- 
borne, are valid and lawful acts. P 

A copy of the Archdeacon’s report, which the Lieut.-Governor believes has 
already been published, will be transmitted to you in a few days; a copy of Lord 
Glenelg’s despatch with its enclosures, being the opinion of the Law Officers 
which was read at the interview on the 11th inst, I have now the honor to en- 
close ; and with reference to several remarks made thereupon, by the deputation, 
I am directed to make the following observations. 

Ist. The Deputation expressed themselves not to be convinced of the sound- 
ness of the opinion of the Law Officers, in favor of the legality of the Endow- 
ments. 

In furtherance of the kind disposition manifested by the Secretary of State, 
‘that if you should still feel it right to insist upon the further investigation of this 
question of law, and should be able to state any material facts or to suggest any 
important argument which might have hitherto escaped notice, and would bring 
the same forward by Petition, the Lieut.-Governor will transmit the same to the 
Secretary of State, or, as his Excellency understood your desire was to havea 
judicial determination of the matter, He sees no legal objection to your instituting 
a proceeding in the Court of Chancery for the repeal uf the Patent of the En- 
dowment, or in any manner which you may be advised to adopt in any Court in 
the Province, in which the question can be legally entertained, from the decision 
of which court an appeal can be had to the judicial committee of her Majesty’s 
Privy Council, to which allusion is made in the despatch of the Secretary of 
State for the Colonies, of the ninth day of February 1838, (No. 20.) 

If the opinion of the Law Officers had been against the legality of the En- 
dowment, his Excellency would probably have directed such a proceeding at the 
suit of the Crown. But her Majesty’s Government now conceiving the act legal 
the burden of instituting the suit is unavoidably cast on those who wish to avoid 
the Patents 

His Excellency is, however, induced to beliave that the whole question of the 
Reserves will be satisfactorily settled without reference judicial decision. 

2d. In like manner, if it be still your desire to have a judicial determination 
upon the claims the church of Scotland can legally maintain to a participation in 
‘the lands reserved under the 31 Geo. 3. cap. 31. or to the funds arising from them, 
that question upon your petition, also can be submitted to the Secretary of State, 
with the expression of your wish that it should be referred to the judicial com- 
mittee of the Privy Council. , 

The Lieut.-Governor hopes from this ready acquiescence with the implied wish 
of the Deputatiun, that he give the sincerest proof in his power of his desire 
that every justice should be done to your asserted claim; and it ought at the 
same time to satisfy you that her Majesty’s Government have been sincere in their 
desire to investigate the question of your rights. 

31. With resp»ct to your apprehension from the establishment of the Rec- 
tories, that the Church of England will exercise some Ecclesiastical authority, I 
am t> repeat to you the Lieut.-Governor’s personal observation that, in bis Ex 
cellency’s opinion, no objection whatever can exist to a legislative declaration, 
that the establishment and endowment of Rectories in the Province shall not be 
construed to confer any right to exercise any Ecclesiastical or spiritual power 
whatever, except over the members of the Church of England, and such a Bill 
will be proposed under the authority of her Majesty’s Government. 

His Excellency commands me te express his very deep regret that this com- 
munication has been so long delayed, but he trusts that it will reach you soon 
enough for your purposes at the approaching meeting of your Synod, and that 
you will be sensible of his great solicitude to inform himself fully of the nature 
and extent of the claim of your clergy before he directed an answer to be re- 
turned to your application. I have the honour to be, &c. 

(Signed) JOHN MACAULY. 

The Rev. Arex. Gave, Moderator of the Synod of Canada. 








The officers’ barracks at Chambly, an old wooden building, was destroyed by 
fire on Friday morning, between 2 and 3 o’clock. The fire broke out in one of 
the attics, and spread rapidly that the inmates could save nothing. Lieut. Carey, 
of the 15th regiment, in attempt to save something which he valued very highly, 
perished in the flames.’ He had escaped from the building, but returned through 
a window, and was no doubt suffocated. A dragoon endeavoured to preveat him 
from going into the building, but he would not be restrained, declaring that he 
would rather lose his life than the object of which he was in search. His body 
has been found in the ruins. Captain Smith also was severely injured in the 
fire. 

The circulation of the Lewiston Telegraph in Upper Canada has been pro- 
hibited. 

Another officer of the 15th regiment, Lieut. Roe, has died in consequeuce of 
injuries sustained at the burning of the old barracks at Chambly. 

The Earl of Durham has directed the salary and emoluments accruing to him, 
as governor of Lower Canada, to be appropriated to the expenses incurred in the 
repairs of the government howses at Quebec and Montreal. 

Sir John Colborne arrived at Quebec on Tuesday evening of last week, and 
is to be sworn in, we understand, on Saturday. The officers of the civil and mi- 
litary establishments at Quebec have been directed to remove to Montreal on the 
ist of November. 

From the Fredericton Sentinel. 

A great many of our readers are ata loss to know why the 65th Regiment 
wear the Tiger on their Banners. The services which that Regiment have per- 
formed in India and Arabia, and the gallantry evinced by them in several engage- 
ments, in those parts, have procured for them the badge of tne Royal Tiger. In 
1823, after the Regiment returned from Bombay, its service were gazetted, and 
shortly after the following official communication was received : 

Horse Guards, 4th April, 1823. 

Sir,—I have the honor to acquaint you, by direction of the Commander-in- 
Chief, that in consideration of the distinguished conduct and gallant services of 
the 65th Regiment while in India and Arabia, which has been represented 
through General the Marquis of Hastings ; His Majesty has been pleased to 
approve of the Regiment bearing en its Colors and appointments, the figure of 
the Royal Tiger, with the word India superscribed, and the word Arabia beneath 
the figure and the No. of the Regiment, to commemorate the services of the Re- 
giment in those Countries. I have the honor to be, &c. 

(Signed) H. Torrens, A. G. 

I 
LATEST NEWS. 
By the Rockett from Havre. 

The London Herald announces that drafts to all the regiments in Jamaica and 
the Windward and Leeward Islands, amounting to 50 officers and 800 rank and 
file, have been ordered to hold themselves in readiness, and embark as soon as 
means of conveyance can be provided. 

Advices from New York to the 8th of September bad been received in London 
by the Roscoe and North America. 

The London Courier, says that in consequence of the interference of the ma- 
gistrates, Mr. Van Amburgh’s proposed ascension with the royal tiger, in a balloon, 
was not allowed to take place. 

There has been another great radical meeting at Manchester. Some of the 
papers say that 300,000 persons were present. The speeches were of a less iv- 
flammatory character than at some of the other meetings, and the meeting passed 
off quickly. There was another meeting of 20,000 at Sheffield. 


The trouble between Fraace and Switzerland has been settled by the voluntary 
withdrawal of Louis Bonaparte, who had set out for England after returning to 
the government of Thurgau his certificate of naturalization. 

The Recherche frigate, sent sometime ago on an exploring expedition, had re- 
turned after reaching 80 degrees North latitude ; the farther prosecution of the 
voyage was prevented by the intensity of the cold, the mercury being 67} be- 
low the freezing point of Fahrenheit. 

The petition for a electoral reform, got up by the National Guards of Paris, is 
obtaining signatures in many of the principal towns of France. 

Intelligence had been received at Paris, from Spain, that Gen. Alaix had had 
a figbt with the Carlists and been defeated, with considerable loss. Espartero 
was at Pancorbo onthe 17th of Sept. There was great activity in the Carlist 
tanks. Gen Oraa [Chartino) has been succeeded in the command of the army 
ef the centre by General Van Halen.—The contract with the Rothschilds, for 


the produce of the quicksilver mines, was finally signed on the 20th, the bankers 
advancing 50 millions of reals, in monthly instalments of 10 millions. 

The report of the death of Dr. Francia, the dictator of Paraguay, has been — 
contradicted by a letter from N.de Bonplan to M. de Humboldt, written in July, _ 
at which time the dictator was in good health. } 

The Paris papers announce the death of the Duchess de Broglie. She was | 
the daughter of the celebrated Madame de Steel. | 

Stock Exchange, Sept. 29, 12 o’clock.—Consols are 93] to 94 for money | 
and 94 to $ for account. 

The Queen has appointed C. Cooper, Esq , to be Judge of the Province of | 
South Australia. 

War-Office. Sept 28.— Dragoon Guards: Lt. N. Armstrong, from 30th Ft., 
to be Paymaster, v. T. Stevenson, who reverts to h-p.—2d Ft.: Lt. T. Powell, | 
from h.-p. of 14th Ft. to be Lieutenant repaying difference vice Moor, app. | 
Paymaster to 57th Ft. Ensign H. W. Stilstead tobe Lieutenant by purchase 
v. Powell, who ret; F. Conner, to be Ens. by pur. v. Stilsted.—47th : Ens. A. J. 
Gulston to be Lieut. by pur. v. Allan, who ret.; W. D. P. Patton, to be Ens. by 
pur v. Gulston : 64th . Capt. T. Landers, from h.-p. of 39th F., to be Capt. v. 
Goring, dec.: 69th : P. Fenwick, to be Ens. by pur v. Coates, prom. 











Brevet.—Capt. G. Gouder of Royai Malta Fencible Regt. to be Maj. in Army 
with local and temporary rank.—Memorandum —The names of the Lt. on h.-p. 
of 5th Gerrison Battalion, are Coakley ‘* Leevis,”’ aad not Coakly ** Lewis,” as 
heretofore stated. 


Married, on the 18th October at Grace Charch, by the Rev. Dr. Taylor, Dr. William 
Astley Cooper Anderson, to Miss Lonisa Morgan, all of New York. 


Twenty-five cents will be given for No 51, Vol. 5, and No 22, Vol. 6, for the Albion at 
this Office. 




















The distruction of the Barracks at Chambly was certainly accidental. 
Quebec has been thrown into great agitation in consequence of the escape of 
Theller, Dodge, and three other sympathisers, who were lodged in the citadel for 
safe custody, while waiting for means of conveyance to Botany Bay. Three 
were speedily retaken, but Theller and Dodge are yet at large, notwithstanding 
the most diligent search has been made for them. The officers of the brigade 
have offered a reward of $1000 for their apprehension. 


Captain Dillon sailed in the packet on Thursday for England, with despatches 
from the Earl of Durham. 





Death of Mr. Joseph Lancaster.—We regret to announce the death of this 
intelligent and philanthropic individual, which took place in consequence of a fa- 
tal accident, which oefel him on the Monday previous. In crossing Elizabeth 
street he was accidentally run over by a horse and gig, by which he was so dread- 
fully fractured an‘ injured that he remained in great agony until Wednesday, 
when he expired. Few men have been more extensively useful in their genera- 
tion than Mr. Lancaster, and, as is but too usual in such cases, few men have 
reaped less personal emolument from their labours than he. He was the inven- 
tor and founder of that system of popular elementary education which goes un- 
der his name, and which was beginning to take firm hold among the English 
community, when Dr. Bell arrived from India, and by his superior influence was 
enabled in a great measure to substitute the Madras System, which he had ob- 
served to be in practice in India, and which in a modified form he brought into 
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By the arrival of the Hibernia, frora Liverpool, British papers have been re- 
ceived to the 27th ult. 

The state of the crops we are happy to learn was highly favourable at the last 
dates. A succession of fine weather for ten days had enabled the husbandman 
to secure the rich products of the earth in great abundance. The one million 
quarters of wheat which had been let out of bond at the lowest point of duty, 
had in some degree diminished the price of grain. It is not exactly known to 
what extent the defalcation will be felt, but although the prospect is far more 
encouraging now than previously accounts led us to expect. The London Spee- 
tator of the 22d of September, has the following remarks. 

The corn averages have fallen to 72s. 2d. and the duty has consequently ad- 
vancedto 2s. 8d. aquarter. As this rise was anticipated, it may be safely assum- 
ed that all the foreign wheat which was in the country, or could be brought into 
port, was released at the shilling duty: there could be no motive for holding it 
back. The quantity taken out of bond is variously estimated, but a million of 
quarters appears to be an outside calculation, that is to say, less than a month’s 
supply. Prices in London have not fallen, as some anticipated ; but, on the con- 
trary, have slightly advanced ; the holders believing that the necessities of the 
English farmer will compel him to bring his wheat soon to market, and that 
after the greater part of it has been disposed of, the price will be in their 
own hands; scarcity forthe next spring and summer being according to their 
too well-founded calculation, a matter of certainty, in consequence of the 
smallness of stocks, not alone in England, but aiso in all the neighbouring coun- 
tries. Great efforts are made to bring into port the inward-bound vessels laden 
with corn, so as to take advantage of the low duty of 2s. 8d., as for some time to 
come the averages are expected to drop and the import-duty to rise. It is, how- 
ever, to be observed, that the chief cause of the reduction in prices is the in- 
feriority in quality of much of the new wheat. 

Public meetings are taking place in many parts of the Kingdom, forthe pur- 
pose of calling on the Government and Parliament to abolish the Corn Laws. 
What effect these meetings and clamours may have, we cannot foretell; we 


per t operation throughout the greater part of the British empire. Mr. Lan- 
caster, nevertheless, persevered, and several schools on hie plan now exist in 
Engiand ; but he was unfortunately thrown into the shade, and allowed to lan- 
guish in poverty and comparative obscurity. 

It happened, however, that Bolivar, the deliverer of Columbia, was desirous 
to enlighten the citizens of the new republic ; and made offers to Mr. Lancaster 
to go and assist his efforts. The latter established several schoola, but soon 
found that the Catholic priesthood were his avowed enemies. They kept the 
children away by all the means which such a priesthood could exercise; and it 
was only when he could have the assistance of the military that he could pursue 
his labours unmolested. It was perceived at length that the state of society was 
not such that liberal impressions could then be made upon it, and the scheme was 
laid aside. 

Since that time Mr. Lancaster has traversed much ground, constantly occupied 
in forwarding the cause of popular education, yet with limited means of carrying 
his benevolent designs into occupation. He has been to England, to Montreal, 
to New York and other cities of the Union, and has materially conduced to im- 
provements in the art of communicating elementary knowledge. His loss we 
consider to be a public one, as his grand object was one of general importance, 
and he was enthusiastic in its cause. As an individual he will be greatly re- 
gretted, on account of the simplicity and rectitude of this character. 

Mr. Lancaster was an Englishman, and a member of the Society of Friends. 





The Countess of Westmoreland, whose arrival in New York is mentioned, is 
the lady of John 10th Earl of Westmoreland. Ilis Lordship—who is the fa- 
ther of Lord Burghersh, well known for his musical compositions, and who was 
formerly British Envoy to Tuscany,—was for many years Lord Privy Seal un- 
der the Tory Ministry, and went out of office in 1827 on the general resignation 
of the Tories, when Mr. Canning was called to the Premiership by George the 
Fourth. His Lordship possesses a large tract of land in the island of Prince 
Edward, in the Gulf of St. Lawrence ; and the object of her Ladyship’s visit to 
this country ia to form some plan for settling this tract with meritorious English 
families, whose circumstances may render it desirable for them to emigrate. In 
this benevolent object we wish her Ladyship every success. 














imagine, however, it will depend much on the price of grain through the winter. 

Should there be really a scarcity, and bread be dear, the public voice will he loud 
for a modification at least of the scale of duties. An abolition of the Corn Laws 
in toto would be a hazardous measure, and would produce much ruin and dis- 
tress among the agricultural portion of the people. True, cheap bread would be a 
great boon to the manufacturer, but then it should be borne in mind that the agri- 
cultural part of the population is the best customer to the manufacturer ; and if the 
customer be ruined, he ceases to buy, and the seller suffers accordingly. The 
Legislature we think would act wisely by examining how far the duty on foreign 

corn will bear a reduction—not a total abolition—without injury to one of the 
great interests of the country. If the article can be put ata lower scale now, 
and gradaally and successively reduced, great relief might be obtained. A re- 
duction of rents must follow a reduction of duty, and as farms in England are 
generally let on long leases, any sudden fall of price produced by a precipitate 
diminution of theduty onthe foreign article, must be ruinous to the farmer. 

The safe plan then, obviously is, to let down the duty sufficiently slow, to enable 
the farmers to tenew their leases at a rent corresponding with the value of the 
products of the farm. 

Several agitators are at work, and among others the celebrated Dr. Bowring, 
who has at the public meetings told the people some extraordinary stories. The 
American tariff he ascribes te the English corn laws; the Prussian league he 
refers to the same cause, as well as his own failure to make a reciprocal treaty 
with France. All this is very well for assertion, but we know that the Ameri- 
can tariffs of 1824 and 1828, were resorted to, because it was supposed they 
would be beneficial to the country; and the Prussian League will be found to 
have had its origin in a desire on the part of the Germans to make goods for 
themselves, which the very cheap labour of their country enables them to do; 
and France refused to come into the reciprocity system of the English liberals, 
because she had no faith in it. 


We learn from New Brunswick, that her Majesty's 93d Regt., had marched 
from Haiifax to Picton, where it was to meet the Malabar 74, for conveyance 
to Quebec. The same letter informs us that the 11th Regt. now in New Bruns- 
wick had received orders to hold itself in readiness to march also, but whether 
for Halifax or Quebec we are not informed. It would appear from these move. 
ments that Sir John Colborne is strengthening himself as much as possible. 

The Venerable Chief Justice of Quebec has resigned his high and important 


favourable evidence of what his Lordship would do were he to remain in Canada. 


moreover loyalty, a quality which has for 
pear—excluded him from office. 


measure which the French party has ever opposed, because it tended to give to 
the people of British origin some share and stake in the Country. We hope his 
Lordship will be able to put this important matter in such a train that no disap- 
pointment will occur in relation to it. 

His Loraship in his recent proclamation avows his wish to see Lower Canada 
raised to the rank and dignity of a British province. This is also a most grati- 
fying declaration, and proves what we have always foretold, viz. that Lord Durham 
was too clever a man to remain blind to the true state of things in Canada. 








The Earl of Durham has abandoned the idea of visiting the United States, and 
will embark direct for England trom Quebec. The Mercury gives the following 
explanation for this change in his Lordships movements ; the motives are cer- 
tainly good and proper. General regret is expressed here in consequence of this 
alteration in the Governor General's route. 


We hear that His Excellency the Governor General has reluctantly abandoned 
his intention of proceeding to Washington, and passing through some of the 
United States on his way to England. His Excellency will sail from hence on 
the Istof November. We have reasonto believe that this change in his plans 
has been considered necessary both by His Excellency and the commander of the | 
forces, in order that Her Majesty’s ministers should be immediately apprised by 
the highest authority of the provinces, in person, of the critical state in which 
they are placed. In the mean time His Excellency has given the commander in | 
chief the fullest authority and power to callinto active service any amount or | 
description of force, which may be necessary for the complete defence of the fron- 
tiers, and the preservation of internal security. 














; 


} 


office, and the Earl of Durham has with great promptness appointed James Stu- | 
art, Esq, in his room. This is a most judicious appointment, and gives most | 


Mr. Stuart possesses legal talents and attainments of the highest order; and | 


Mercer street. 


Richardson's Dictionary.—We are unfeignedly glad te perceive that this in- 
| valuable Philological work is at length drawing to its termination. We percelve 
| that the publisher, Mr. Wm. Jackson, has recently issued Nos. 19 to 22 inclu- 
sive, and also the third half volume of the Dictionary. The remainder as we 
understand is now in such a state of forwardness that the whole work will be 
out in about a month fromthis time. Of the intrinsic qualities of this immense 
specimen of literary labour we have so frequently and so warmly spoken on 
former occasions that it cannot be necessary to repeat them now; but we may 
congratulate the world of letters on the completion, now so shortly to be expect- 
ed, of a work which is an important desideratum to literature, and a material 
help to the stability of the English language. 

The firm of Carey Lea & Blanchard, of Philadelphia, being dissolved, the 
business is carried on by Messrs. Lea & Blanchard, who intend to prosecute the 
business of publishing and bookselling with all the usual promptness and energy 
of the old house. A list of their publications is before us. Also a couple of 
vols. entitled ‘“* Harry Austin, or Adventures in the British Army,” a work of 
much amasement, and full of military incident. 








We have received the following attempt at a solution of Miss Seward’s 
enigma, given ina late number of Albion. It is ingenious, though irregular and 
unpoeticai. Not being in the secret we do not undertake to pronounce that our 
correspondent is correct, but we may be allowed to express our doubts of the 
accuracy of those parts which are printed in italics. 

New York, Oct. 17, 1838. 
To the Editor of the Albion. 
Sir,—Have I soived Miss Seward's Enigma in the following 
ACROSTIC II. 

Apollo Belvidere excels all works of art, 
Genius—the brightest gem which nature can impart ; 
Rent is the point essential in a lawyer’s lease, 
Illuminat‘on is the signal when ’tis peace, 
Gee ho! the ploughman cries when hurrying on the plough, 
Engagement is the soldier’s duty and the lovers vow. 
Noctifer— the evening star appears this side the sun, 
Triumph—the prize which merit never yet has won, 
Usury—the miser’s treasure and the badge of Jews, 
Marrying—the wife's ambition, and the parson’s dues. 


Agrigentum of Sicilia was a town, 
Among the Ancients of no small renown. 





GP: 
The Rt. Hon. Countess of Westmoreland and suite accompanied by the Hon. 
Miss Chamberlain arrived in the President on Thursday last and have taken apart- 
ments at the Carlton House. 
In the packet ship Garrick, for Liverpool—Mr. Edward Hardy and lady, of 
New York; Lt. Col. Gascoigne, British Army, lady and servant of Portsmouth ; 


some years past—strange as it may ap- | Mr. Thomas Rice, lady, child and servant, of New York; Mr. Henry Bentley, 


and lady, do. ; Miss S. A. Wade, do. ; Mrs. Brown, do. ; Mrs. Murtleberry, and 


Lord Durham we also learn is busily engaged in preparing a Registry law, a | 4 children of England; Mr. George Potter, of Canada; Mr. John Howorth, of 


Andover, Mass. ; Mr. Lewis Von Regal, of Prussia; Messrs. Wm. H. Warren, 


W. Howard Hart, of Troy, New York; Mr. Wm. Hart, do.; Mr. R. I. Hall, 
| of Liverpool; Mr. Thomas Platt, of New York; Mr. Robert S. Stanton, of 
| 


Sheffield, Eng. ; Messrs. Wm. Hutchinson, Charles Ware, Jacob Chamberlain, 

C. I. Bogardus, Wm. Hughes, David Shaw, T. Blake, of New York ; Captain 

Chisholm, B. A. England; Mr. R. Darier of Madeira; Mr. E. G. Wakefield 

- Canada; Mr. C. Dillon, Aid-de-camp, and bearer of despatches from Lord 
urham. 





URE FOR BRONCHITIS, CROUP, AND WHOOPING COUGH.—The first i . 

tation has arrived from England, of a specific of recent invention, denominated Ds. 
Bow’s Liniment, which has in the short space of 18 months, though never once adver 
tised, obtained great celebrity in Britain, as an unfailing and speedy remedy for those for- 
midable diseases, Bronchitis, Croup, and Whooping Cough. Dr. Bow, the inventor is a 
graduate of the University of Edinburgh, and an eminent practising physician at Alnwick 
in Northumberland. Besides above 200 cases witnessed in his own practice, in which 
the liniment has not once failed of its efficacy, in any of the above diseases, he has appro- 
batory letters from the Earls of Lauderdale and Leicester, (the latter formerly Mr. eke 
of Norfolk,) Lady Smith, Lady Barrington, and a host of others in distant parts of Eng- 
land and Scotland, avouching the complete success of this inestimable remedy, bot 
among the young and the adult. Some eminent Bankers and Clergymen of New York, 
have tried it in their families, and pronounce it invaluable. In the experience of all of 
them it has not failed in one instance. 

To be had with printed directions for using it, at W. Chambers, 319 Hudson street, 
agent for selling it in retail in New York, at one dollar per vial. [Oct®7-2t*} 
yt GUITAR & SINGING.—Mr. T. Bishop, professor of the Spanish Guitar 

and Singing. Schools and families attended within ten miles of the city. 

4 class for the French language, Monday, Wednesday, and Friday evenings, No. 2 

{s15-3m*) 
ee era eee REFRIGERATOR—Made to order and for sale wholesale and 

retail. 

A great variety constantly on hand, and warranted. 
June 23-ly.* 











G. & W.H: Je 
corner Varick and Chariton sta. 
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THE SAILOR’S WIDOW. 
Alas! 'tis she whom once I knew, 

‘With laughing eye, of deepest blue, 
With rosy cheek and raven hair, 

Her aged mother’s only care. 

No sorrow then sat on her brow 

O’er beauteous youth its shade to throw ; 
No cloud deformed life’s opening May, 
But blithe, and innocently gay; 

I’ve seen her range through balmy glades, 
The peerless queen of village maids. 


How blighted now, that wither’d form, 
Unshelter’d from the angry storm, 
She sits regardless of the gale, 

Tn tatter’d clothes, and ghostly pale, 
Like some wan tenant of the grave, 
From pity’s boon the mite to crave. 
Adversity, she drags thy chains, 

And struggles with thy dreaded pains, 
When life’s bright summer hours are gone, 
And friends have left us, one by one, 
How bitter is thy cup of gall, 

Stern misery spreads its thickest pall, 
And mortals seem to shrink beneath 
The cruel pains of lingering death. 
How piteous is thy captive's moan, 
As with a low sepulchral tone 

She tries to hush her infant’s cries, 
And dry its lovely tearful eyes. 

Sweet babe, to early sorrows born, 
No father bail'd thy natal morn, 
Survey’d each lineament with joy, 
Or fondly bleas’d his blue eyed boy, 


Beneath the angry ocean wave, 

Stern fate prepar’d the seaman’s grave. 
His well trimm'd bark, with fluttering sail, 
Flew fast before the tavouring gale, 

And homeward bound from Afric’s strand 
He hail’d once more his native land. 
Bright hopes, in sight of home, how blest, 
Again, in thought the wanderer prest 
Young Mary to his faithful heart, 

And vow'd they ne’er again should part. 
But hark! that moaning breeze, hew loud, 
“ There’s danger lurks in yonder cloud !” 
And scarcely had the sailor's eye 

Glane’d wildly on the louring sky, 

When bursting from their viewless caves, 
Like mountains rose the foaming waves ; 
And soon the lightning’s flash displayed 
Death, in terrific gloom array'd. 

Dark hour of woe, all skill was vain, 
Convulsive yawn'd the stormy main. 

And as the tempest how!l'd its last, 

Just clinging to a shatter’d mast, 

One struggled hard to gain the shore, 

But, lost in that tremendous roar, 

The waters closed upon his form ; 

And save the hoarse expiring storm, 

No funeral dirge, no hallow’d rite, 

In sorrow mark'd the homeward flight ; 
But voiceless sounds swept o’er the sea, 
Then mingled with eternity. 


’Tis past, and Mary’s hopes are gone ; 
She wanders, weeps, and sighs alone, 
Save when those brighi and cherub smiles, 
Her cheerless solitude beguiles ; 
She then breaks forth in frantic joy, 
To see her lost one in his boy. 
Still chas’d by sorrow’s hurling blast, 
Each sad remembrance of the past, 
Embitters all her present woes, 
Nor yields her matchless heart repose, 
The dreams of home and early years, 
While yet unknown to sighs and tears, 
She bloom'd within her native bower, 
The hamlet’s sweet and modest flower. 
————e 


THE COLONIES OF GREAT BRITAIN. 

The following remarks upon our Colonial possessions are comprised in a speech 
recently made by Mr. Montgomery Martin at Newcastle, in aid of the formation 
of an auxiliary to the London Aborigines Protection Society :-— 

Colonies had always contributed to strengthen the power of those nations by 
whom they were formed. The formation of colonies (said Mr. Martin) commenc- 
ed in the reign of that virgin Queen whose name bad shed so much lustre on 
the annals of civil government. By means of her commerce, Great Britain 
stood with all Europe in arms, triumphant against the world. In the course of 
events, wisely and justly ordered, this nation had lost possession of North Ameri- 
ca; but the same Almighty Providence permitted a new power to be built up in 
the East as a counterpoise tothe power she had lost in the West. What ihe 
wildest ambition could scarcely have dreamt of had yet been realized. The ex- 
tensive territories of India had for the most part been annexed to the British do- 
minions, whilst 100 millions of the inhabitants had become British subjects, and 
50 millions more were tributaries ; and this, too, not merely by the force of arms. 
but by the force of moral principle leading them to seek that protection which 
a heathen nation had a right to expect from their civilized neighbours. (Ap- 

use.) Whenthe Evropeans commenced their colonization of the western 
emisphere, it contained a numerous population, which, it was grievous to state, 
were swept off to make room for the European colonists. When the Spanish 
and Portuguese took pussession of the islands in the Gulf of Mexico and the 
territories on the mainland, little regard was paid to human life. In the course 
of half a century twenty millions of the inbabitents were sweptaway. In the 
islends of Cuba and Jamaica, twenty five years were sufficient to exterminate the 
entire aboriginal race. Many now present had been already made acquainted 
with the facis relating to India ; but others had not, and for their information 
he would state, thaton the 14th of Aprillast, 78,000 pining wretches, men, wo- 
men, and children, were fed by bounty at Agra; and between the Ist and 15tn 
of March, 71,523 infirm and sightless creatures were relieved in a similar man- 
ner. So great have been the ravages of death, that the air for miles is tainted 
with the effluvia from the putrifying of carcases of men and cattle, and the rivers 
of the Jumnaand Ganges are choked up and poisoned by the dead bodies thrown 
into their channels. ‘The water and fish of these rivers are rejected as unfit for 
use, and meo are constantly kept employed in pushing accumulated bodies down 
the torrents. It is impossible to compute the numbers who die in their tedious 
progress from the desulate districts to the owns where feed is procurable. We 
hear almost daily of mothers deserting their children on the highways ; of in- 
fants crawling around tne granaries to pickup the grains of rice accidentally 
scattered during the process of distribution at the«loors ; of the roads being lin- 
ed with dead bodies, a prey to the vulture and jackal ; of the courses of small 
rivers actually obstructed by the masses of dead bodies thrown therein, by those 
whv are employed to clear the highways; of the inhabitants of the large towns 
of Agra, Cawnpore, &c., being compelled to abandon their evening drive, from 
the impossibility of encountering the effluvia from the putrid corses around ; 
and the worst of it is, that two months more must elapse before a fall of rain 
can be expected, and the earth yield fruit wherewith to appease the irresistibie 
cravings of hunger. These scenes were taking place in the richest portion of 
the earth—a land teeming with abundance, and whose pol tical advanteges were 
notJessimportant. It was by the possession of India that this country was ena 
bled to stand against Europe—Bonaparte himself declared that if he could 
overturn the British power in India he would break down her last wall and fill up 
her last ditch. This fertile country, too, furnished to England the most import- 
ant commercial advantages ; and yet here were these scenes of misery tobe 
met with. The Hindvo roads and structures have existed from time immemo- 
rial. The Decca muslin produced in that country was superior to anything of 
the kind produced elsewhere, though the knowledge of the means of preparing 
it no longer existed. Again, they smelted metals in such variety as no European 
had ever been able to accomplish. Iw their litera'ure, too, they greatly excel 
led. The Sanscrit language was the parer.t of all European language. He would 
now advert to the commercial advantages which India presented, There we had 
abundred millions of fellow-subjects who were willing to receive our commo- 
dities ; but then we took very lutle from them inreturn. If they sent Indian 
articles to this country, such a heavy duty was put upoa them as to prevent therm 
from gaining scarcely any profit. If they sent their cotten manufactures, they 
would betaxed 30 per cent. ; if they sent sugar. it would be taxed 150 per 
cent; coffee 200; spices, 500; and tobacco, 1000 per cent.—A great der] was 
said just now about free trade with France, but surely their own colonies had th 
first claim on their attention. Let them consider the article of sugaralone. The 





roy average consumption of sash person was five ounces per week ; it ought to be 
three or four times that amount, and then with an extensive Indian market of 


supply theprice would very soon sink to two-pence per pound. 


would be £50,000.000 sterling per annum; whereas the whole extent of our 
present commerce with 100,000,000 of our fellow-subjects was scarcely more 
than £5,000,000 per annum. When on the cvast of Africa. he had often nar- 
rowly escaped with his life, because he was suspected as an enemy of the slave 
trade; but when he penetrated beyond the sea coast, he experienced the greatest 
hospitslity from the natives, the best of their huts were placed at this service, 
and they spurned the very idea of remuneration. Several times he had his life 
preserved at their interposition, and why was this? Because they could recog- 
pnise in many Europeans the love of justice ; and yet, after debasing and enslav- 
ing them, we turned round against them and called them savages. It was by 
means of Christian principles, however yet imperfectly developed, that England 
rose to her present state of prosperity ; and it would be her own fault if shesunk 
to her former degradation. Many nations bad risen into power and then passed 
away. He saw this exemplified in the pyramids of Egypt, the ruins of Carthage, 
and the records of Rome. Jerusalem existed 1,500 years, and now where was 
she? Babylon, once the most powerful city in the world, bad left nothing but a 
few mouldering heapsof bricks—the tombs and monuments of Egypt were ali 
that remained of her ancient greatness—Tyre and Carthage had left scarcely a 
vestige behind to interest the inquiring traveller. But if he compared England 
with any of these, he saw a wide distinction between them. Their empire was 
territorial ; her's was maritime, and like a spider's web, touched in one part, vi- 
brated to its centre. We also possessed printing, which was not known to any 
of the great nations of antiquity. Again, we possessed freedom, and had caused 
slavery to cease in our West India possessions, though it was humiliating to think 
that 1,500 years had been required to shew to the world that man does not pos- 
sess property in his fe low-man. This great nation was thus the first which took 
Christianity for its guidance. It still possessed the means of extending its emp re, 
and of becoming that prophesied tree whose branches are to extend over the 
universe. But it was their especial duty at this moment to do justice to their 
Tndian fellow-subj cts, and save them fromthe destruction which was hanging 
over them. It was this he was most anxious to urge upon theirattention. He 
did so for political reasons to those who would hear no others. He would also 
urge reasons of a commercial nature to those whose interests flowed in that chan- 
nel; but, above all, he wished to make his appeal to those who took higher ground 
—who were desirous of doing to others asthey would that others should do unto 
them—he called upon themto unite in forming the nucleus of an Association 
for the purpose of giving tothe Aborigines of the East Indies the boon they had 
already given to the Negroes of the West Indies. 


Vavieties. 


_Mr. D. W. Harvey.—A cad, on the appointment of this gentleman as “ re- 
gistrar of hackney-coaches,” versifies as follows :— 
Him as gets wittles as a Jarvey, 
Must tip the tin to Wittle Harvey. 
A “ Bloated Pluralist.”.—Among the returns made to the House of Commons, 
in compliance with the **Gilbert Act,” was one from a poor Welsh curate who 
after detailing the calamities of his neighbours, thus concluded his account. 
* But their distresses cannot be greater than my own; I have a wife far advan- 
ced in pregnancy. I have around me nine poor children for whom I never yet 
could procure shoe or stocking, it is with difficulty I can supply them with bread. 
My income is thirty-five pounds per annum, for which I do the duty of four 
parishes.’’ This return was shown to that good old King George III. who not 
only provided for some of the curate’s family but allowed him £50 a-year out of 
the privy purse. 
Hunting the Giraffe-—The most improved manner in the present day of hunt- 
ing the giraffe in Namaqua land is on horseback. The natives watch the giraffes 
when they are reposing, and get as near to them as they can before they dash 
forward ; the gigantic beasts get up in their scrambling manner, and move off 
as fast asthey can ; the horsemen pursue them, andif their horses are good, 
they are not long in coming up with them, and they fire when the muzzle alinost 
touches the shoulder of the giraffe. When the cameleopard is mortally wound- 
ed, the long neck begins gradually to droop, and then the inoffensive animal 
falls on the ground. Sometimes, however, an old giraffe will stop short in his 
flight, allow the horseman to pass close to him, and, rearing up, will overwhelm 
both horse and rider, and then make off —Sir James Alexander's Expedition 
of Discove y into Africa—a book written with great spirit, and displaying a sound 
manly character in every page. 
Newspaper Writers.—One of the earliest reporters of Parliamentary speeches 
was Dr. Johnson, who made all thiuk and speak, in his own pompous and mea- 
sured phraseology, and who made all, like the objects seen through a tinted glass, 
if not exactly like in outline and dimensions, of the same colour and present 
ment. To him succeeded the elder Woodfall—a name which still has its worthy 
representatives in our li‘erature. Among the reporters of the present ceutury 
we may enumerate Sir John Campbell, Mr. Sergeant Spankie, Sir James Mack- 
intosh, Sergeant Talfourd, Mr. C Dickens(** Boz,”’) and other not unhonoured 
naines ; while nearly every man of literary eminence fr the last fif y years has 
here, as well as in France, ** dabbled” in newspaper writing. The haughty, and 
the would-be aristocrat, equally affect to decry newspaper writers, in the same 
manner as schoolboys hate their masters from whom they have derived nearly all 
of information they possess 
When the late Judge Howell, of Rhode Island, was at the bar, Mr. Hughes, 
to play a joke, wrote on the lining of his hat, vacuum cuput, (empty head.) The 
hat circulated about, exciting a smile on every countenance except the owner, 
who deliberately took it up, and repeated the words, well knowing the author, 
addressed the court as follows: *‘ May it please the court, I ask your honor’s 
protection, (holding up the hat) for,” said he, ‘I find that brother Burgess has 
written his name in my hat, and I have reason to believe he intends to make off 
with it.” 
Reminiscence.—The Hon. Giulian C. Verplanck, at a dinner on board the 
Great Western, related the following :—*‘ Looking over (said he) a number of 
vld New York papers, | met with one published about the middle of last century, 
giving an account of the coronation of George III , which had been brought out 
in a vessel called the Sally Ann, from Bristol to this port, in 80 days. I could 
not help being struck with the wonderful improvement in our day by the con 
struction of such vessels as the Great Western, which brought to this port from 
the same city a full account of the Jike event in the coronation of Queen Victorie, 
in 13 days and some few hours.” 





Jack Bannister’s Wit at an Auction.—Bannister being at an auction in the 
Strand, wh. re the auctioneer, who it appeared was selling his own goods, said, 
** ladies and gentlemen, I am not selling goods, | am giving them away.” * Then,” 
said Bannister, * I will thank you for tnat tea-urn you bave in your hand.”’ 





We tee situation as Nursery Governess by a respectable Englishwoman who has 
been accustomed to Tuition, would have no objection to take charge of the primary 
department of a genteel school. Theo most satisfactory references given, apply by letter 
post paid to M.E. at the Office of this paper. Oct. 20 tf. 


GENERAL AGENCY IN THE WEST.—Louis Stanisiaus, lately from Cleveland (Ohio), 


being on the point of establishing himself in Sandusky City (Ohio), will attend to the 


ollection of ali claims, the payment of Taxes, Land Agencies and Commissions gene 
rally. 


Sandusky City, on account of its geographical situation and its various rail roads ter- 


minating there, presents advantages greater than any other place in that part of the 
West.—it is only 60 miles from Cleveland and Ohio City, 60 miles from Detroit, 106 miles 
from Columbus, 200 miles from Cincinnati and at a very short distance from Elyria, Huron, 


Milan, Norwalk, Toledo, Manhattan, Perrysburgh, Manmee City and Monroe. 

L.S. having been engaged in the above business for twelve years, having visited the 
principal places of the West, and speaking four different European languages, trusts that 
these are the advantages worth noticing, especially in the Sale of Real Estate to emigrants 
from Europe. 

L. 8. may be seen at No. 94 Broadway, until the 24 inst. 

New-York Oct. 20, 1838. 

References —Hun. E. Lane, chief judge of the Supreme Court, Norwalk [Ohio]; Hon. 
R Wood, judge of the Supreme Court, Cleveland (Ohio. ; Messrs. Frederick Gebhard 
& Co., Laverty & Gantley, Wolfe & © larks, Wolfe, Bishop & Co., Joshua Cvit, Esq., 60 
Wall street, Amos Palmer, Esq , Foster Nostrand, Esq.. New-York City. (Oct. 23 It.*) 


Ie csth te AND SPANISH LANGUAGES.— Professor Tratebas, to whom so many per- 
sons in this city are indebted for their knowledge in the French and Spanish Lan- 
guages, and who are soon enabled to understand and speak by way of his most approved 
system of uniting theory with practice, informs the public and his friends, that he con- 
tinues to attend tue instruction of said languages, which are easily acquired when taught 
by a Professor acquainted with the native tongue of the students, and so conversant with 
it oo nope them from those idiomatic blunders, unavoidable by those who learn theore- 
tically only. 
Terms—Private lessons $25 per quarter, a proportional reduction made when there is an 
accession of pupi!s in the same family. 








Schools and Academies attended on the most reasonable terms. 

N.B.—French and Spanis Gentlemen, desirous of learning English, will find it to their 
advantage to apply to Professor Tratebas. Evening classes are forming at his Rooms, No 
122 Church street. octt4t. 

CARD —TO THE NOBILITY AND QUALITY OF THE CANADAS —Mr Wm, 

Pease, (son-in-law of the late Thos. Eliot, Esq., of London, organ builder) respect- 
fully informs them he has an extensive musica! establishment of Piano Fortes, Music. 
&¢., and that he is prepared to execute orders for the justly celebrated Grand Action 
Piano fortes, which are superior for tone and workmanship to any in the country, his in- 
struments have received first premiums several times at the different Fairs held in the 
city of New York, and he has the pleasure of annonncing that he has again received the 
So premium at the late fairheld September 15th, 1834, for the best toned grand action 
*jano Forte. 


A very extensive assortment of Piano Fortes of New York and Boston manufacture, 
for sale wholesale ana retail at the lowest New ‘ork prices. Orders addressed to Wm. 
Pease, New Yok & Boston, Piano Forte warehouse, 333 Broadway, nearly opposite 








Carlton House, will be duly attended to. [Sept.29-6t) 


And let it be incipient degree of inflam’ 
remembered that 100,000,000 of our Hindoo fellow-subjects consuming eacha 


turban or gown-piece, say twenty yards of calico at sixpence per yard, the amount | *e can detect the slightest i 





THE EYE. 
TYR. ELLIOT, OCULIST, 303 Broadway, corner of Duane confines 
to the DISEASES OF THE sexs AND sunee saoT One OF VISIONS | my ng 
ion most co 
Eye examined with the powerful optical ins invented . hich 
4 indication of reese or Deabness of that p bat By fit- 
ed (as usual) to the particular defect. , 


STATE OF NEW YORK. 
Secretary's Orrice, Albany, July 16, 1838. 
Sir—I hereby give you notice that at the next general election of this state, to be held 
en the 5th, 6th, and 7th days of November next, a Governor and Lieutenant Governor are 
to be elected. 
I hereby give you notice that a Senator isto be chosen in the First Senate Distri 





n the place of Coe S. Downing, whose term of office will =< on the last day of De 
cember next. JOHN A. DIX, Secretary of State 


To the Sheriff of the city and county of New York. 

N.B. The inspector of election in the several wards in your city and county will give 
notice of the election of four representatives to Congress from the Third Con ional 
District.—They wiil also give notice of the election of Members of Assembly, and for 
filling any vacancies in county offices which may exist. 


The above is a true copy of the notification received from the Secretary of State. 
JACOB ACKER, 
Sheriff city and ceunty of New York. 
Sheriff's Office, July 28, 1838. 
All the public newspapers in the county will sare the above once in each week until 
the election, and immediately after send their bills to the Sheriff's office. [Aug.18-tf.) 


BRITISH STEAM SHIP “GREAT WESTERN.” 
1390 tons burthen, James Hoskin, R. N , Commander. 
NEW YORK TO BRISTOL. 


The regular sailing days of the above ship, for the remainder of the year, are fixed as 
follows :— 





From Bristol. From New York. 
2ist July. 16th August. 
8th September. 4th October. 
27th October. 22d November, 


Rates of passage, to Bristol, including provisions, wines, &c.—For berths in the main 
saloon, or cuddy, thirty-five guineas, ($163,33): in other parts of the ship thirty guineas, 
($140) ; steward’s fees £1,10, or $6,66 ; children under 12, and servants, ha f price. Letters 
received on board, will be Caneen 25 cents per single sheet; larger letters in ion, 
A bag will be appropriated to letters for the Continent of Europe, and they will be de- 

sited therein on payment, in addition to the ship postage, as above, of the regular Eng- 
ish postage from Bristol to their port of departure from England to the Continent, whic: 
port of departure should be designated on the letters. 

The ship can carry about 100 tons of goods, and persons wishing to import goods by this 
conveyance, and who have no established correspondents at Bristol, will have every re- 

uisite facility provided on application to the subscriber ; and the like facility will be af- 
forded to those shipping goods from this to Bristol, for their transmission from thence to 
their place of destination. 

A Sergoon is permanently engaged in the ship, and every provision made for the com- 
fort and security of yl ease - Sort pee , - Sot 
toFor passage by any of the trips rrom New York, or freight, apply personally, or e 

ee ee * RICHARD IRVIN, 98 Front st. 
(June 30) Agent of the Great Western Steam Snip Co. 


TRANSATLANTIC STEAM SHIP COMPANY—NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL. 

The regular days of sailing of the steamers ROYAL WILLIAM and LIVERPOOL are 
fixed as follows :— 

From Liverpool. From New York. 
20th Sept. 20th Oct. 2th Oct. 12th November. 

The Royal William, Capt. Swainson, will leave ey as above mentioned, on the 
20th inst., and will sail from New York 20th October. er character for speed and safe- 
ty is already well established, she is divided into separate compartments by water tight 
iron bulk heads, which plan has given such security and confidence to the public, 

The Liverpool is a splendid new steam ship, purchased by tho company from Sir John 
Tobin, 1050 tons burthen and 464 horse power. Her cabin accommodations will be of the 
most finished description. She leaves Liverpool] on the 20th October, and New York on 
the 12th November. 
Fare to Liverpool one hundred and sixty dollars, for which wines and all stores are fur- 
nished. No second cabin passengers taken. 

An experienced surgeon will accompany each vessel. 

Letters sent by these ships will be charged 25 cents per single sheet, larger letters in 
proportion. A bag will be appropriated to letters for the Continent of Europe, and they 
will be taken onthe payment, in addition to the ships postage as above, of the regular 
English postage from Liverpool to the port of departure from England to the Continent, 
which port should be designated on every letter. 

Fifty tons (measurement of light goods will be taken per Royal William at the rate of 
five pounds sterling per ton freight,\f offered timely. 

For passage or freight, apply to 


Oct.13. 





ABM. BELL & CO. 
JACOB HARVEY, 28 Pine st. 
PACKETS FOR HAVRE. (Second Line.) 
ROM New York on the Ist, andfrom Havre on the 24th of each month during the 





ear :— 
ship UTICA, J. B. Pell, master, will sail from New York on the Ist January, May and 
September. From Havre on the 24th February, June and October. 
Ship CHARLES CARROLL, W. Lee, master, from New York on the Ist February, June 
and October. From Havre on the 24th March, July and November. 
Ship ERIE, Edw. Funk, master, from New York on the lst March, July and November. 
From Havre on the 24th April, August and December. 
Ship BALTIMORE, Jas. Funk, master, will sail from New York on the Ist April, August 
and December. From Mavre on the 24th May, September and January. 
Agent in New York BOYD & HINCKEN, No. % Tontine Building. 
Agents at Havre BONNAFFE BOISGERARD & CO 
NEW YORK AND HAVRE PACKBTS. 
From New York on the 8th, 16th, and 24th of each month. From Havre on the Ist, 
8th, and 16th of cvery month. Having made a new arrangement for the sailing of these 
packets, the subscri bers will despatch them as above, and in the following erder, viz. 








Ships. Masters. | Days of ~— from New- |Days of 8 g from Havre. 
ork. 

Burgundy, J. Rockett, jJan. 8, April 24, Aug. 16,/Feb. 16, June 8, Oct. 1, 
Rhone, W. Skiddy, “ 16, May 8, “% %,jMarch], “ KM, “ 4 
Duch. d’Orleans, |Richardson,| ‘* 24, “ 16, Sept. 8) “ 86, July 1 “ K, 
Ville de Lyon, C. Stoddard,|Feb. 8, ‘* 24, “ 16) “ 16, “ 8, Nov. I, 
Francois Ist, W.W. Pell, “ 16, June 6, *“* Silapf i, “§ 6B, * GG 
Emerald, W.B.Orne,| “ 2, “ 16, Oct. 6) “ 6, Aug. 1, “ 26, 
Silvie De Grasse,| Weiderholdt March 8, “ ~~ - a * ee 8, Dec. 1, 
Poland, Anthony, * =6©16, July 8, ‘“* %%4,JMay ,* ef @ 
Albany, J.Johnston,| “* 24, “ 16, Nov. 8{ ‘“ 8, Sept. 1, “ 6, 
Louis Philippe, |J.Castoff, |April 8, “ 24, Dec. 16) “ 16, “ 8, Feb, 1, 
Sully, D.Lines, | “* 16, Aug. 8, ‘“ S@jJune 1, * 16, “ 8, 





These are all vessels of the first class and ably commanded, with elegart aecommeda- 
tions for passengers, comprising all that may be required for comfort and convenience, in- 
cluding wines and stores of every description. Goods sent to either of the subscribers at 
New York, willbe forwarded by their pa :kets, free of all charges except the expenses s¢ 
tually incurred C BOLTON, FOX & LIVINGSTON, 22 Broad-st, 
WM. WHITLOCK, Jr 46 South-st. 


NEW YORK AND LONDON PACKETS. 
To sail on the Ist, 10th, and 20th of every month. 
This line of packets will hereafter be compesed of the following ships, which wil sue 
ceed each other in the order in which they are named, sailing punc tually trom New York 
and Portsmouth on the Ist, 10th, and 20th, and from London on the 7th, 17th, and 27th, of 
every month throughout the year, viz:— 





a 


Ships. Masters. |Days of Sailing from New| Days of Sailing from 
York. London, 
St. James, W H. Seber, j\Jan. 1, May 1, Sept. 1,,\Feb. 17, June 17, Oct. 17, 
Montreal, 8. B. Griffing, - 3B. fw @. Bi Fe 2 Ba? GG, 
Gladiator, T. Britton, “« 20, “ 20, =“ 20,March7, July 7, Nov. 7, 
Mediator, Champlin, pee. F, Fore i, OR. 2a * He, * Oe Ff u 
Quebec, BREHebed, | “ Hh *“ HB * Be  * GT? Wi, 


Wellington, D. Chadwick, | “« 90, * 20,  @0,|April oy’ Aug. 7, Dec. 7 
| “ “ 





’ 
Philadelphia, E. E. Morgan, 'March], July 1, Nov. 1, M7, “vii, 
Samson, R. Sturges, “TR -“ 7 a, * F, © @, 
President, J.M.Chadwick,| “ 20, “ 20, “ 20,\May 7, Sept. 7, Jan. 7, 
Ontario, H. Huttlesten, |April 1, Aug. 1, Dec. i *§ 7, * WH ¢ 
Toronto, R. Griswold, « 10, «© 39) & 40] “ 97, « a7 & er, 
Westminster, |G. Moore, “ 20, “ 20, “ 20,\June 7, Oct. 7, Feb. 7, 





These ships are all of the first class, about 600 tons burthen, and are commanded by able 
and experienced navigators. Great care will be taken that the Beds, Stores, &c. are of the 
best description. The price of cabin passage is now fixed at $140, outward, for each adult, 
which includes wine and liquors. Neither the captains nor owners of these packets will 
be responsible for any letters, parcels, or packages, sent by them, unless regular Bills 
Lading are signed therefor Apply to 
GRINNELL, MINTURN and Co. 134 Front street, 

JOHN GRISWOLD, 70 South street, New York, orto 
GEORGE WILDES and Co. No. 19 Coleman streot, Londoa 
GARRATT & GIBSON, Portsmouth 

NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS.—NEW PLAN. 
The Proprietors of the several Lines of Packets between New York and Liverpeol, 
have arranged for their sailing from each port on the Ist, 7th, 13th, 19th, and 25th of every 
month, the ships to succeed each other in the following order, viz: 











Ships. Captains. |Days of Sailing from New Days of — from 
York. Liverpool. _ 

Pennsylvania, |J.P. Smith, [July 7, Nov. 7, Mar. 7,|/Aug. 25, Dec.25 April 25 
St. Andrew, Thompson, “13, “ 33, “ 18,|Sept. 1, Jan. 1, May 1, 
Orpheus, Bailey, 1 Sere ey’ ='s = 
Roscius, Collins, oem .¢ & © Oh * we.) Bes 
Cambridge, I. Bursley, Aug. 1, Dec. 1, April io - Se 
Independence, | E. Nye, . 7 * 8 A1°*- oe “* Be © BB, 
Virginian, I. Harris, “ 13, “ 13, “ 13,/Oct. 1, Feb. 1, June 1, 
Oxford, J. Rathbone, oT, © © we aay Bie tele 

Siddons, Britton, 9, * gs, « o,) “* 13, * I, © 33 
North America, | Hoxie, Sept.1, Jan. 1, May 1,| “ 19, “ 1, “ 19, 
Roscoe, J. C. Delano, he FT Sp OM. » *§ & .- BB, 
Sheffield, F. P. Allen, “73, “ 73, “ 413,/Nov. 1 March], July b 
Europe, A.C. Marshall,| “ 19, “ 19: 19,/ “ 7% “ 7% “ 4%, 
Sheridan, Depeyster, “ 96, « 95, * 25) “* 18, “* 18, “ 18, 
Colurmbus, Cropper, Oct. 1, Feb. 1, June 1, sm ¢* «YY 

Geo. Washington| H. Holdrege, oth page Seige” ett, VE 25 

United States, | N. H.Holdrege, “ 13, “ 13, “ 13,/Dec. 1, April 1, Aug. 1, 
South America, | Barstow, Cs * Of, Men Sule) ud = 2p 
Garrick, N. B.Palmer, | “ 25, “ 25, “ 2%,| “ 13, “ 13, “ 13, 
England, B. L. Waite, |Nov. 1, Mar. 1, July 1,} “ 19, “ 19, “ 19 





These ships are all of the first class, and ably commanded, with elegant accommoda- 
tions for passengers. The price of passage from New York to Liverpoo) is fixed at $140, 
and from Liverpool to New York at 35 guineas, including wines stores, and bedding. 
Neither the captains nor owners of these ships will be responsible tor any letters, par 
cels, or packages sent by them, unless regular bills of lading are signed therefor. 
Agents for ships Oxford, North America, Europe, Columbus, South America, England, 
Orpheus, and Cambridge, GOODHUE & Co. or C. H. MARSHALL, N.Y. 
- BARING, BROTHERS & Co., Liverpool, 
Agents for ships St. Andrew, Virginian, Shetheia, and United States, 
ROBERT KERMIT. NY. 
T. & I. SANDS & Co., Liver, 
Agents for ships Pennsylvania. Independence. Roscoe, and Geo. Wash'h, omy 
GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co., 134 Front-st., ». Ye 
WILDES, PICKERSGILL # Co.. Rumford-st., Liverpeot 
,§ idan and Garrick, 
Agents for ships Shakspeare, Siddons, Sher . ee ind & Ce., Now Yat. 





WM. & JAS. BROWN & Co, Liverpool, 















